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ON YOUR MARKS! Get SET for the 
Olympics at Los Angeles this summer. 
Life Savers Olympic-All Sports Book will 
put you on your mark .. give you a run- 
ning start on Olympic facts and news. . 
tip you off on probable winners . . give 
you up-to-the-minute information on 
American and World champions. 

It’s easy to get the Olympic Book. All 
you have to do is to send in five regular 
size Life Savers wrappers taken from 
your favorite flavor of delicious mints ‘or 
fruit drops. 





°o 


Life Savers Inc. 
Port Chester, N.Y. 


I am enclosing my five wrappers taken from 
Se packages of Life Savers. Send my Olympic- 
All Sports Book at once. 


Name 
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Crry Srare. 









































K E for FIVE TAKEN FROM 
WRAPPERS | tFE SAVERs 





EXCITING READING! The dra- 
matic story of the rise to fame of 
world record breakers in track and 
field. Who high-jumped 6 feet 8% 
inches, a hitherto unprecedented 
feat? Do you know him? Life 
Savers Olympic-All Sports Book gives 
you a personality sketch of George 
Spitz, this jumper extraordinary; 
tells you exactly how he does it. 


FAST ACTION! 


Great Sprinters get good starts. Harry Hillman, famous coach, writes about starting 
style . . explains the starting crouches of the most noted sprinters, and tells you how t 
reach the finish line in the quickest time. 

ARE YOU SLICING YOUR DRIVES? Written especially for high school golfers. 
Grantland Rice’s golf article in the Life Savers Olympic-All Sports Book will straighten 
out the most stubborn slice. 


READY TO SERVE! Vincent Richards, international tennis star, explains the fine 
points of volleying, the greatest weakness of most players. This tennis article, and 4 
swimming article by the coach of the women’s Olympic team, the girls will find espe 
cially interesting. 

ROCKNE SYSTEM vs. “POP” WARNER SYSTEM. Do you football fellows know 
the difference at sight? Andy Kerr, celebrated coach, shows you with diagrams—" 
the Olympic-All Sports Book which you may have at once by sending five wrappe™ 
taken from your favorite Life Savers. Get yours today. Receive the book by retu™ 
mail. If you do not want to cut the magazine, send your name and address on a sep* 
rate piece of paper. 


LIFE SAVERS Inc., Port Chester, N. Y. 
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...(An Assistant Principal 
of a School) 


“My trip to the Orient via the 
N.Y. K. Line with twenty days 
in Japan, Korea and China, is 
the most memorable of all my 
travel experiences.” These are 
the very words written by the 
Assistant Principal of a school 
following a trip to the Orient. 

Each year hundreds of stu- 


N-Y-K: 
LINE 


(Japan Mail) 


New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Avenue 
* San Francisco,551 Market Street ¢ Seattle, 
1404 Fourth Avenue ¢ Chicago, 40 North 
Dearborn Street e Los Angeles, 605 South 
Grand Avenue ¢ or any Cunard Line office. 
Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 





... My trip to 
the Orient. 
....the most 
memorable of 
all my travel 
experiences. 





dents and teachers find recrea- 
tion, rest, and opportunities for 
furthering their studies in the ro- 
manticlands of the Orient. Japan, 
with its age-old civilization, cus- 











toms, and costumes on one hand 
combining so delightfully with 
the modernness of America on 
the other, offers the most un- 
usual vacation in the world. 


LOW -ROUND TRIP SUMMER FARES 


NOW IN EFFECT 
Reduced round trip summer fares enable you to spend a charming and 
instructive vacation in Japan at very low expense...and study Orien- 
tal customs on your way there with all the American standards of lux- 
ury at a cost that surprises even the most modest of pocketbooks. 


From Seattle and Vancouver to Japan and Return 


TOURIST CABIN 


$4935 up. - Round Trip 


Regular sailings on new cabin and tourist 
cabin motor liners from Seattle and Van- 
couver direct to the Orient. A wide assort- 
ment of tempting dishes prepared by skilled 
chefs; broad decks for promenading; and 
a centinual round of enjoyment. A trip on 
these ships is a glorious bit of summer 
vagabonding. 

Also sailings from Los Angeles and San 
Francisco on new express motor liners via 
Honolulu, carrying first and second classes ; 


CABIN CLASS 


$375 up... Round Trip 


also comfortable modern steamers carry- 
ing cabin and tourist classes. 

Many inclusive-price tours from 5] to 57 
days—Second Class $636 up; Tourist Cabin 
$455 up. Fascinating itineraries prepared 
by experts who know just what to see and 
when to see it. When you travel by the 
N.Y.K. Line you will find how fine travel- 
ing can be regardless of these extra low rates. 

Write to Dept. 45 of the nearest N.Y.K. 
office for full information. 













































Smith- Corona 


a a 


A good typewriter will help you 
make a success in school and 
college. Use a Smith-Corona for 
typing themes, reports,laboratory 
and lecture notes. Neat, type- 
written work gets better marks 
and makes studying easier. Earn 
extra money bytyping themes for 
other fellows in your dormitory. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS 
51 Madison Ave. 


ra: GRADUATION 








Explorers, engineers, newspaper 
reporters, war correspondents— 
all use Smith - Coronas “in the 
field.” You will find one of these 
fine portable typewriters just as 
convenient and useful in camp 
this summer, on shipboard, or 
wherever you go on vacation. 




















W aicx would you choose—if you 
were buying an automobile and 
the salesman showed you first, the 
finest car on the market and next, a 
good average car, and then said, 
“Same price. Take your choice!” 


Foolish question? Yes—it could never 
happen with automobiles. But today 
is IS happening with typewriters. 


The Sterling Model Smith-Corona 
sets a new standard of fineness in 
portables, both in appearance and 
performance. It is an altogether new 
and different kind of typewriter, the 
product of over 20 years of L C Smith 
and Corona engineering experience. 


But it costs no more—only $60—and 
includes the extra value of a hand- 
some traveling bag. Convenient 
monthly terms arranged, if you prefer. 
Trade-in allowance on old machines. 


You will take pride in owning a 
Smith-Corona—the pride of having 
the best. Before you buy a portable 
SEE and TRY the Smith-Corona and 
judge it on its merits. 


FREE—1; you are interested in writing, send 
for a free copy of The Writer's Guide, a val- 
uable book that tells how to make up plots, 
write stories and scenarios, sell manuscripts, 
etc. 


 canestoontineeieastionstoeestieestiastienstinetonstanstnstiantamtan : 
L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS 7 
51 Madison Ave., Dept. 18-E, New York, N. 


(CO Please send free copy of The Writers An 


typewriter. Serial No.  ~.......--sc--rsssee--- 


a 


1 | 
| | 

| 
(CO Quote trade-in allowance on my .............. | 
| | 
| | 
! 


Address. 


INC 
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Dept. 18-D New York, N. Y. 
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The Photographer 


in Greece 


Photographs and Texts by 
CHARLES HARRIS WHITAKER 


Formerly Editor, Journal of the American Institute 
of Architects 


| EAVING Athens below, one climbs a long hill 
and steep steps, gaining the Propylaea at last. 
Ahead lies templed Acropolis. Behind, spreads 
the panorama more hauntingly vivid, perhaps, 
than any other in the world. Afar—Phaleron, 
Piraeus, Salamis, Eleusis, the Corinth Acropolis. 
At hand—Hymettos, Pnyx, Areopagos, Lycabet- 
tos. It has to be sipped slowly. One sits and 
muses. One pictures the days when workmen 
animated the scene, when huge blocks of marble 
came in ox-carts from Pentelicon. Such work- 
men! Never since have their deeds been eclipsed. 

Some days later, the camera is set for the first 
picture. Shall it be set for the poetic or the dra- 
matic record? The choice is plainly before you if 
you pretend to any feeling. Either you see the 
spot as a poetic fragment or a dramatic one. It is 
not the record of any ordinary moment, but the 
storied remnant of a dream that passed. A poetic 
dream? Or a dramatic one? So must you choose 
as the lens is pointed, the lights and shadows 
studied that you may catch the tale as it tells 
itself to you. 

Parthenon, Propylaea, Erechtheion, Temple of 
Nike (and later, Delphi, Sunion, Epidauros, Olym- 
pia, Bassae) will speak to you as you listen. Shall 
the camera record the thrill with the sonorous 
hymn of dramatic glory? Or shall it murmur only 
some simple air? Such a tune as happy workmen 
hummed while they matched eye and hand with 
the block of marble and from it drew the image 


of their dream? For in all creative labor, even in The Parthenon, looking west across the interior space that was divided into the Na 
pointing a camera, the dream has to come first. and the Opisthodomos. In the former stood the great statue of Pallas Athenae 


View from the Acrop- 
olis, showing the mag- 
nificence of the site 
and the Temple of 
Nike Apteros in the 
foreground, loveliest 
of lonic buildings 
The photographer 
stood beside the south 
wall of the Propy!aea 
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Facing a Lean Future 


om THE years of the great prosperity, business absorbed 
without difficulty most of the annual product of the lead- 
ing universities. Employment managers of the key indus- 
tries made the rounds of the college campuses every spring 
to interview droves of promising applicants. For the past 
two years they have not been coming to the colleges. Large 
banks, electrical and public utility corporations which for- 
merly hired from 80 to 500 college graduates annually can 
make room this year for only a 


mental nature of the economic world in which we live— 
a world of almost unrestrained competition and individual- 
ism, of recurring cycles of want and plenty, of insecurity 
for “the forgotten man”, of faint promise for more effective 
social control. Whatever may be the future direction of 
American capitalism, it can do us no harm to know that 
we are not embarking on a joyride. We had enough of that 
five years ago. To the individual student caught in the 

meshes of this difficult net, we can 





handful. In fact, most business or- 
ganizations have been compelled to 
lay off experienced employees and 
to reduce hours of labor or run on 
part time. 

It begins to look as though, along 
with a surplus of wheat, cotton, oil, 
and automobiles, there is a decided 
overproduction of college grad- 
uates. Ohio State University has 
made an employment survey of its 
1,400 June graduates and found that 
its ablest young men are lucky to 
look forward to a job paying $80 a 
month next fall, if they can find 
work at all. Even the Doctors of 
Philosophy are not certain of a 
poorly paid teaching post, for hun- 
dreds of students have been crowd- 
ing into the graduate schools. At 
New York University a vote held by 





offer no panaceas. Now, as ever, 
you must find your own place in 
the sun. We have before given 
some suggestions toward a self- 
directed vocational guidance. De- 
spite all evidence to the contrary, 
we cannot forbear to say that edu- 
cation, in the broadest sense, is still 
our best hope of salvation. Much 
of what passes for education in 
school and college is dead wood, 
but the expanding mind will be its 
own touchstone. Go to college or a 
vocational school if you can. Search 
for the least crowded fields. Ex- 
plore the possibilities of manual 
as well as mental work. Share, as 
best you know how, the burden 
that your family and your com- 
munity are bearing in this critical 
time. And hang on! 








the Senior Class revealed that the 
majority of its members look for- 
ward to earning $5,000 a year ten 
years after graduation, as against 
$11,000, which the Seniors of 1930 hoped for. The maga- 
zines are full of laments from “A.B., Unemployed”, and 
writers are calling the college graduates of 1930, 1931, 
and 1932 “the Lost Generation”. 

Much the same story could be told for the high school 
graduates of the same period, except for the obvious fact 
that a smaller proportion of them is immediately thrown 
on the white-collar labor market. There is, for many of 
them, a certain amount of leeway between Commencement 
and the necessity of complete economic independence. 

This general tendency toward “deflation” of the hopes, 
illusions, and formerly taken-for-granted beliefs of our 
young people excites our pity, but may not be entirely a 
disadvantage. At least it starts us out face to face with 
reality. It drives us to an early realization of the funda- 


—Hungerford in the “Pittsburgh Post-Gazette” 


WANTED—LEADERSHIP! 


It is not shallow Pollyanna 
optimism to realize that the best 
work of the world is not done in 
a mood of defeat or negation. Life 
is mean only when it is entirely absorbed in getting a liv- 
ing, in surface details. To escape from such boredom and 
despair, we must have not only a sense of humor, a grasp 
of values, but an adventure at the heart of things. 

And what more magnificent adventure could be offered 
to any generation than the reconstruction of a broken 
world! We do not have to resign ourselves to immediate 
catastrophe. Many fear that the fire through which we 
are passing will force young America into Communism or 
some other extremist philosophy. Why should it? There 
is more than one cause left worth fighting for. But the 
bitter experience of the depression will be wasted if it does 
not convince the coming generation that a better way must 
be found. A new world awaits your creative touch to 
spring into being. Keep it bright! 





FICTION = POETRY * CREATIVE WRITING - DRAMA - ESSAYS « BIOGRAPHY « FINE ARTS 


John Buchan---A Lesser Stevenson 


OHN BUCHAN is more famous as a 

weaver of historical romance than as 

a short story writer. Ever since the 
days of Prester John, Greenmantle, and 
The Three Hostages, he has encouraged 
us to look for some tale of strange and 
unusual happening with a thread of his- 
tory running through. There is Witch 
W ood, the story of young David Sempill, 
dominie of a kirk at Woodilee, a magical 
place since Merlin’s day; Witch Wood, 
which takes us back to the Scotland of 
the Covenanters, the days of the dashing 
Montrose—days when despite the rigor 
of Covenant and kirk, witches kept their 
unholy “Sabbaths” in lonely lens. 
There is a history of this same Montrose, 
in which Mr. Buchan calls James Gra- 
ham, first Marquis of Montrose, “a can- 
didate for immortality”, and ranks him 
equal to Marlborough, Wellington, and 
Lee. Still another historical romance is 
Midwinter, the tale of Alastair Maclean, 
a follower of “Bonnie Prince Charlie”, 
last of the Stuart pretenders, whose re- 
bellion against King George II came to 
an ill-fated end at Culloden. There is 
Castle Gay, a tale of adventure which 
takes place in the Scottish moors and 
makes possible further acquaintance with 
Dickson McCunn, Dougal, and Wee 
Jaikie, heroes of an earlier romance— 
Huntingtower. 

In Path of the King, Mr. Buchan pre- 
sents fourteen episodes in a fanciful por- 
trayal of what some of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s ancestors might have been. Un- 
trammeled by facts, for the English line- 
age of the great President is but little 
known, the narrator pictures an ancestor 
who was the son of a Norman chieftain; 
one who was a Norman knight fighting 
under Duke William; another, a French 
knight; a high-born lady who was a 
friend of Jeanne d’Arc; and a soldier of 
fortune under Marlborough. Blanket of 
the Dark, which appeared last fall, is a 
tale of an unsuccessful rebellion which 
attempted to put young Peter, a descend- 
ant of the Bohuns, famous for that Earl 
of Hereford who was taken prisoner at 
Bannockburn, on the throne of Henry 
VIII. 

Since Mr. Buchan’s romances deal so 
frequently with people of high degree 
it is not surprising to find ourselves, in 
“Sing a Song of Sixpence”, involved in 
the affairs of Ramon Pelem, a South 
American president, who is spending a 
brief moment in England for purpose of 
negotiating a loan of some five million 
pounds for his country. The tale is com- 
pact and swift moving, in direct con- 


trast to his novels which delight in lei- 
surely description and detailed analysis. 
A second reading is almost a necessity 
if one is to carry away a clear picture of 
situation and character. 

The young lawyer, Leithen, the nar- 
rator of the incident, tells the tale in 





JOHN BUCHAN 


defense of his London where, he says, 
romance lies in wait for you at every 
street corner. Consequently it does not 
strike us as strange, that after a mysteri- 
ous “shooting” outside the home where 
he was dining, a walk home on a rain- 
drenched evening brings Leithen in 
touch with international affairs, masked 
men, and a hero who finds his greatest 
thrill, apparently, in presenting himself 
unarmed to his enemies. 

Mr. Buchan has been characterized as 
a second Stevenson. But in addition to 
being a romancer, he is a lawyer, a sol- 
dier, a business man, and a Conservative 
member of Parliament (elected in 1927 
to represent the Scottish Universities). 
Mr. Buchan is a native of Scotland, born 
at Perth in 1876, one of an old Border 
family. He was educated at Glasgow 
University and at Brasenose College, 
Oxford, where his career was distin- 
guished by a number of University 
prizes—the Stanhope historical essay and 
the Newdigate prize for English verse 
among them. At the University, he was 
also president of the Union—the great 
debating society. 

In 1901 he was called to the English 
bar, and in the same year he went to 
South Africa as private secretary to 
Lord Milner, organizing the Agricultural 
and Land Departments for the Transvaal. 
Africa caught his imagination and for 
some time he traveled extensively. His 
explorations took him up to the Zambesi 
where he enjoyed the thrill dear to the 
hearts of so many adventitious spirits of 
“shooting big game”. 

A business man, as well as a lawyer 





and a writer, he connected himself with 
Nelson and Sons, one of the great pub. 
lishing houses of the world, where, in 
1907, he was made partner. 


The war brought to him one of his 
greatest opportunities for service. He 
was made correspondent of the London 
Times on the Western front. In 1916, he 
joined Sir Douglas Haig’s staff as Intel- 
ligence Officer and was present at the 
battle of the Somme. In the first part of 
1917, Buchan was requested by the Brit- 
ish Government to give up his newspaper 
work and take the position of head of the 
newly formed Department of Information 
in London. During these years of war 
service, he was able to carry through a 
task of gigantic importance—his Histor) 
of the Great War. The four volumes em- 
brace every phase of the war and pre. 
sent in consecutive order the events from 
1914 to the Armistice. Some of the inci- 
dents, especially those to which he was 
eye-witness, are told with tremendous 
vividness, and throughout the book he 
shows a remarkable grasp of military 
affairs. 


Although a staunch Scotchman, Mr. 
Buchan lives in Oxford and commutes 
daily to London. He seems to have un- 
tiring energy and finds his recreation, 
apparently, in turning from one variety 
of work to another. For exercise he in- 
dulges in hunting, fishing, and _ rock- 
climbing. Ever since his college days, he 
says, he has amused himself with writ- 
ing, and besides his novels and history, 
he has to his name several books of es- 
says and of poetry. Commenting upon 
the routine of his life, he says: 


“Over the week-ends I am out in the 
country, near Oxford, and when not 
gardening, I am generally writing. Then 
I have two months in Scotland every 
summer, with absolutely no interruptions 
save an occasional telegram. I write very 
quickly after I start because I compose 
my stories to myself before I begin— 
when riding on the top of a bus or lather- 
ing my face in the morning. 

“I regard business as my profession, 
writing as my amusement, and it looks as 
if some kind of politics was going to be 
my duty. I have three ambitions, one in 
each sphere: to write a full life of Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee; to make the best 
literature accessible to the poorest purse, 
and in any language; and to do a little 
to help bring about the full understand- 
ing of America and the British Empire.” 


John Buchan finds companionship con- 
genial, and although not very talkative, 
is always friendly. He is reported to 
make a good speech and to be able to tell 
a story well. He is of medium height and 
strongly built, with features that plainly 
show his Scotch lineage. He has a keen 
eye and a quick sense of humor and is 
an accurate judge of men and of things. 
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Sing a Song of Sixpence 


The effect of night, of any flowing water, 
of lighted cities, of the peep of day, of ships, 
of the open ocean, calls up in the mind an 
army of anonymous desires and_ pleasures. 
Something, we feel, should happen; - we 
know not what, yet we proceed in quest of it. 

—R. L. Stevenson 


EITHEN’S face had that sharp 

chiseling of the jaw and that com- 
pression of the lips which seem to follow 
upon high legal success. Also an. over- 
dose of German gas in °18 had given his 
skin an habitual pallor, so that he looked 
not unhealthy, but notably urban. As a 
matter of fact he was one of the hardest 
men I have ever known, but a chance 
observer might have guessed from his 
complexion that he rarely left the pave- 
ments. 

Burminster, who had come back from 
a month in the grass countries with a 
face like a deep-sea mariner’s, com- 
mented on this one evening. 

“How do you manage always to look 
the complete Cit, Ned?” he asked. 
“You’re as much a Londoner as a 
Parisian is a Parisian, if you know what 
I mean.” 

Leithen said that he was not ashamed 
of it, and he embarked on a eulogy of the 
metropolis. In London you met sooner 
or later everybody you had ever known; 
you could lay your hand on any knowl- 
edge you wanted; you could pull strings 
that controlled the innermost Sahara 
and the topmost Pamirs. Romance lay in 
wait for you at every street corner. It 
was the true City of the Caliphs. 

“That is what they say,” said Sandy 
Arbuthnot sadly, “but I never found it 
so. I yawn my head off in London. Noth- 
ing amusing ever finds me out—I have 
to go and search for it, and it usually 
costs the deuce of a lot.” 

“I once stumbled upon a pretty gen- 
erous allowance of romance,” said 
Leithen, “and it cost me precisely six- 
pence.” 

Then he told us this story. 


It happened a good many years ago, 
just when I was beginning to get on at 
the Bar. I spent busy days in court and 
chambers, but I was young and had a 
young man’s appetite for society, so I 
used to dine out most nights and go to 
more balls than were good for me. It 
was pleasant after a heavy day to dive 
into a different kind of life. My rooms at 
the time were in Down Street, the same 
house as my present one, only two floors 
higher up. 

On a certain night in February I was 
dining in Bryanston Square with the 
Nantleys. Mollie Nantley was an old 








A Story by JOHN BUCHAN 


Leithen was a London lawyer, but deep 
within him were the seeds of adven- 
ture and romance. To him, London 
was the true City of the Caliphs— 
where anything might happen. It was, 
therefore, altogether fitting that he 
should buy for a sixpence the right to 
share in the dramatic history of 
Ramon Pelem, president of a South 
American state, who after the manner 
of Haroun-al-Raschid found his way 
about the city in disguise, and with 
danger dogging his footsteps was able 
to outwit his foes. 


friend, and used to fit me as an unat- 
tached bachelor into her big dinners. 
She was a young hostess and full of am- 
bition, and one met an odd assortment 
of people at her house. Mostly political, 
of course, but a sprinkling of art and 
letters, and any visiting lion that hap- 
pened to be passing through. Mollie was 
a very innocent lion hunter, but she had 
a partiality for the breed. 

I don’t remember much about the 
dinner, except that the principal guest 
had failed her. Mollie was loud in her 
lamentations. He was a South Ameri- 
can president who had engineered a very 
pretty coup d’etat the year before, and 
was now in England on some business 
concerning the finances of his state. You 
may remember his name—Ramon Pelem 
—he made rather a stir in the world for 
a year or two. I had read about him in 
the papers, and had looked forward to 
meeting him, for he had won his way to 
power by extraordinary boldness and 
courage, and he was quite young. There 
was a story that he was partly English 
and that his grandfather’s name had been 
Pelham. I don’t know what truth there 
was in that, but he knew England well 
and Englishmen liked him. 

Well, he had cried off on the telephone 
an hour before, and Mollie was griev- 
ously disappointed. Her other guests 
bore the loss with more fortitude, for I 
expect they thought he was a brand of 
cigar. 

In those days dinners began earlier 
and dances later than they do today. I 
meant to leave soon, go back to my 
rooms and read briefs, and then look in 
at Lady Samplar’s dance between eleven 
and twelve. So at nine-thirty I left. 

Jervis, the old butler, who had been 
my ally from boyhood, was standing on 
the threshold, and in the square there 
was a considerable crowd, now thinning 
away. I asked what the trouble was. 

“There’s been an arrest, Mr. Edward,” 
he said in an awestruck voice. “It 





*appened when I was serving coffee in 
the dining room, but our Albert saw it 
all. Two foreigners, he said—proper 
rascals by their look—were took away 
by the police just outside this very door. 
The constables was very nippy and col- 
lared them before they could use their 
pistols—but they ’ad pistols on them and 
no mistake. Albert says he saw the 
weapons.” 

“Did they propose to burgle you?” I 
asked. 

“I cannot say, Mr. Edward. But I 
shall give instruction for a very careful 
lockup tonight.” 

There were no cabs about, so I decided 
to walk on and pick one up. When I got 
into Great Cumberland Place, it began 
to rain sharply, and I was just about to 
call a prowling hansom, when I put my 
hand into my pocket. I found that I had 
no more than one solitary sixpence. 

I could, of course, have paid when I got 
to my flat. But as the rain seemed to be 
slacking off, I preferred to walk. Mollie’s 
dining room had been stuffy, I had been 
in court all day, and I wanted some 
fresh air. 

You know how in little things, when 
you have decided on a course, you are 
curiously reluctant to change it. Before I 
got to the Marble Arch, it had begun to 
pour in downright earnest. But [ still 
stumped on. Only I entered the Park, for 
even in February there is a certain 
amount of cover from the trees. 

I passed one or two hurried pedes- 
trians, but the place was almost empty. 
The occasional lamps made only spots of 
light in a dripping darkness, and it 
struck me that this was a curious patch 
of gloom and loneliness to be so near to 
crowded streets, for with the rain had 
come a fine mist. I pitied the poor devils 
to whom it was the only home. There 
was one of them on a seat which I passed. 
The collar of his thin, shabby overcoat 
was turned up, and his shameful old felt 
hat was turned down, so that only a few 
square inches of pale face were visible. 
His toes stuck out of his boots, and he 
seemed sunk in a sodden misery. 

I passed him and then turned back. 
Casual charity is an easy dope for the 
conscience, and I indulged in it too often. 
When I approached him he seemed to 
stiflen and his hands moved in his 
pockets. 

“A rotten night,” I said. “Is sixpence 
any good to you?” And I held out my 
solitary coin. 

He lifted his face, and I started. For 
the eyes that looked at me were not 
those of a waster. They were bright, 
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penetrating, authoritative—and they were 
young. I was conscious that they took in 
more of me than mine did of him. 

“Thank you, very much,” he said, as 
~ he took the coin, and the voice was that 
of a cultivated man. “But I’m afraid I 
need rather more than sixpence.” 

“How much?” I asked. This was 
clearly an original. 

“To be accurate, five million pounds.” 

He was certainly mad, but I was fasci- 
nated by this wisp of humanity. I wished 
that he would show more of his face. 

“Till your ship comes home,” I said, 
“you want a bed, and you'd be the better 
of a change. Sixpence is all I have on 
me. But if you come to my rooms, I'll 
give you the price of a night’s lodging, 
and I think I might find you some old 
clothes.” 

“Where do you live?” he asked. 

“Close by—in Down Street.” I gave 
the number. 

He seemed to reflect, and then he shot 
a glance on either side into the gloom 
behind the road. It may have been fancy, 
but I thought that I saw something stir 
in the darkness. 

“What are you?” he asked. 

I was getting abominably wet, and yet 
I submitted to be cross-examined by this 
waif. 

“T am a lawyer,” I said. 

He looked at me again, very intently. 

“Have you a telephone?” he asked. 

T nodded. 

“Right,” he said. “You seem a good 
fellow and I'll take you at your word. 
I'll follow you. ... Don’t look back, 
please. It’s important.... Ill be in 
Down Street as soon as you.... 
Marchons.” 

It sounds preposterous, but I did ex- 
actly as I was bid. I never looked back, 
but I kept my ears open for the sound 
of following footsteps. I thought I heard 
them, and then they seemed to die away. 
I turned out of the Park at Grosvenor 
Gate and went down Park Lane. When I 
reached the house which contained my 
flat, I looked up and down the street, but 
it was empty except for a waiting four- 
wheeler. But just as I turned in, I caught 
a glimpse of someone running at the 
Hertford Street end. The runner came to 
a sudden halt, and I saw that it was not 
the man I had left. 

To my surprise I found the waif on 
the landing outside my flat. I was about 
to tell him to stop outside, but as soon as 
I unlocked the door he brushed past me 
and entered. My man, who did not sleep 
on the premises, had left the light burn- 
ing in the little hall. 

“Lock the door,” he said in a tone of 
authority. “Forgive my taking charge, 
but I assure you it is important.” 

Then to my amazement he peeled off 
the sopping overcoat, and he kicked off 
his disreputable shoes. They were odd 
shoes, for what looked like his toes 
sticking out was really part of the make- 


up. He stood up.before me in under- 
clothes and socks, and I noticed that his 
underclothing seemed to be of the finest 
material. 

“Now for your telephone,” -he said. 

* I was getting angry at these liberties. 

“Who the devil are you?” I demanded. 

“T am President Pelem,” he said, with 
all the dignity in the world. “And you?” 

“T?—oh, I am the German Emperor.” 

He laughed. “You know you invited 
me here,” he said. .“You’ve brought this 
on yourself.” Then he stared at me. 
“Hullo, I’ve seen you before. You're 
Leithen. I saw you play at Lords’. I was 
twelfth man for Harrow that year... . 
Now for the telephone.” 

There was something about the fellow, 
something defiant and debonair and 
young, that stopped all further protest on 
my part. He might or might not be 
President Pelem, but he was certainly not 
a wastrel. Besides, he seemed curiously 
keyed up, as if the occasion were des- 
perately important, and he infected me 
with the same feeling. I said no more, 
but led the way into my sitting room. He 
flung himself on the telephone, gave a 
number, was instantly connected, and 
began a conversation in monosyllables. 

It was a queer jumble that I over- 
heard. Bryanston Square was mentioned, 
and the Park, and the number of my 
house was given—to somebody. There 
was a string of foreign names—Pedro 
and Alejandro and Manuel and Alcaza— 
and short breathless inquiries. Then I 
heard—“a good fellow—looks as if he 
might be useful in a row,” and I won- 
dered if he was referring to me. Some 
rapid Spanish followed, and then, “Come 
round at once—they will be here before 
you. Have policemen below, but don’t 
let them come up. We should be able 
to manage alone. Oh, and tell Burton 
to ring up here as soon as he has news.” 
And he gave my telephone number. 

I put some coals on the fire, changed 
into a tweed jacket, and lit a pipe. I 
fetched a dressing gown from my bed- 
room and flung it on the sofa. “You'd 
better put that on,” I said when he had 
finished. 

He shook his head. 

“I would rather he unencumbered,” he 
said. “But I should dearly love a ciga- 
rette . . . and-a liqueur brandy, if you 
have such a thing. That Park of yours is 
infernally chilly.” ‘ 

I supplied his needs, and he stretched 
himself in an armchair, with his stock- 
inged feet to the fire. _ 

“You have been very good-humoured, 
Leithen,” he said. “Valdez—that’s my 
aide-de-camp—will be here presently, 
and he will probably be preceded by 
other guests. But I think I have time for 
the short explanation which is your due. 
You believed what I told you?” 

I nodded. - 

“Good. Well, I came to London three 


weeks ago to raise a loan. That was a 


matter of life or death for my big stupid 
country. I have succeeded. This after. 
noon the agreement was signed. I think 
I mentioned the amount to you—five 
million sterling.” 

He smiled happily and blew a smoke. 
ring into the air. 

“TI must tell you that I have enemies, 
Among my happy people there are many 
rascals, and I had to deal harshly with 
them. ‘So foul a sky clears not without 
a storm’—that’s Shakespeare, isn’t it? | 
learned it at school. You see, I had Holy 
Church behind me, and therefore I had 
against me all the gentry who call them- 
selves liberators. Red Masons, anarchists, 
communists, that sort of crew. A good 
many are now reposing beneath the sod, 
but some of the worst remain. In particu- 
lar, six followed me to England with in- 
structions that I must not return. 

“I don’t mind telling you, Leithen, that 
I have had a peculiarly rotten time the 
last three weeks. It was most important 
that nothing should happen to me till the 
loan was settled, so I had to lead the 
sheltered life. It went against the grain, 
I assure you, for I prefer the offensive 
to the defensive. The English police were 
very amiable, and I never stirred with- 
out a cordon, your people and my own. 
The Six wanted to kill me, and as it is 
pretty easy to kill anybody if you don’t 
mind being killed yourself, we had to 
take rather elaborate precautions. As it 
was, I was twice nearly done in. Once my 
carriage broke down mysteriously, and 
a crowd collected, and if I hadn’t had the 
luck to board a passing cab, I should 
have had a knife in my ribs. The second 
was at a public dinner—something not 
quite right about the cayenne pepper 
served with the oysters. One of my staff 
is still seriously ill.” 

He stretched his arms. 

“Well, that first stage is over. They 
can’t wreck the loan, whatever happens 
to me. Now I am free to adopt different 
tactics and take the offensive. I have no 
fear of the Six in my own country. There 
I can take precautions, and they will find 
it difficult to cross the frontier or to 
live for six hours thereafter if they suc- 
ceed. But here you are a free people, 
and protection is not so easy. I do not 
wish to leave England just yet—I have 
done my work and have earned a little 
respite. I know your land and love it, 
and I look forward to seeing something 
of my friends. Also I want to attend the 
Grand National. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary that my enemies should be confined 
for a little, while I take my holiday. So 
for this evening I made a plan. I took 
the offensive. I deliberately put myself 
in their danger.” 

He turned his dancing eyes toward me, 
and I have rarely had such an impression 
of wild and mirthful audacity. 

“We have an excellent intelligence 
system,” he went on, “and the Six have 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Naulahka, the American Home of Kipling 


HEN the Roman matron exhibited 

her children to her friends and 
said, “These are my jewels,” she was 
uttering a fitting word to describe four 
girls who grew up in a clergyman’s home 
in England, Georgia, Agnes, Alice, and 
Louise Macdonald. One girl became the 
wife of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, the 
artist; one married Sir Edward Poynter. 
afterward president of the Royal Acad- 
emy; a third married Alfred Baldwin 
and became mother of a Prime Minister, 
and a fourth married J. Lockwood Kip- 
ling. It is with Alice Kipling and her 
famous son, Rudyard Kipling, that we 
are concerned in this article. And we 
will need some seven-league boots in 
which to travel from the London home 
to Brattleboro, Vermont, which for four 
years, from 1892 to 1896, was the Ameri- 
can home of the famous grandson of the 
Reverend George B. Macdonald. 

Ask anyone in Brattleboro where the 
Kipling home is and you will have no 
trouble in getting directions. This is 
one case where a prophet is not without 
honor in his own country. A barber’s 








“LIMITS AND RENEWALS” 

A new book by Rudyard Kipling ts an event 
How eagerly one turns the pages with keen 
memoriés of “Kim”, of Mowgli, of “Wee Willie 
Winkie”, of Little Tobrah, of “The Brushwood 
Boy”, “William the Conqueror”, “Soldiers 
Three”, “Stalky and Co.”—and all that long 
list of unforgettable characters created by the 
master pen. To learn one’s early English 
history with Puck on Pook’'s Hill; to be allowed 
intimate glimpses of the Englishman in India 
through “Plain Tales from the Hills’; to hear of 
“Wireless” before there was wireless; to catch 
the rhythm of “Barrack Room Ballads” and “De- 
partmental Ditties”; to find another “liner” 
who's a “lady”, another “Mary Gloster”. Per- 
haps it is too much to ask—we should be glad 
to have had them once—these immortal 
glimpses 

The new book, “Limits and Renewals” 
(Doubleday, Doran), contains both verse and 
prose, some of which has been printed sepa- 
rately. Among the stories “The Tender 
Achilles”, “Beauty Spots”, and “The Woman 
ir His Life” are most interesting. Of all, this 
lest, which is the story of Dinah, a small black 
spaniel, who brought John Marden back to life 
and sanity, is nearest like the old Kipling- Of 
the poems, the “Song of Seventy Horses” is the 
most stirring 

We think of Kipling as an Englishman, his 
heart wrapped up in English interests, the im- 
mortalizer, if not the creator of Tommy Atkins 
We think of him, somewhat embittered since 
the World War, living in semi-seclusion near 
the village of Burwash in Sussex. In 1892, 
however, Kipling, married to Caroline Balestier, 
an American girl, settled in Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont. Two of their children were born there, 
and many of his books were written there, 
including the “Jungle Books”. In 1897, he left 
for Africa, and since that time Kipling has 
never returned to America to live. 


seen 








By |. S. ELLIS 


chair is a good place to get information. 

“I suppose you weren’t in Brattleboro 
when Kipling lived here?” I asked the 
tonsorial artist, in mid-west, negative- 
question method, while he was testing the 
tools of his trade. 

“Indeed I was,” came the quick reply. 
“I was working in the old Brooks House 


with offices at Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 
His sister Caroline was home-maker for 
him. Kipling was frequently a guest in 
their home. They had common interests, 
and friendship ripened into love and mar- 
riage. Kipling and Balestier collaborated 
on a novel, The Naulahka, a story of the 
East and West. But before their engage- 





Naulahka, showing the piazza, and the study windows just back of it 


shop, and Mr. Kipling often came in to 
get shaved. He would always say the 
same thing. ‘I want a very quick, scien- 
tific shave.’ ” 

When a Yankee gives you directions to 
a country place, approached by wind- 
ing mountain roads, and tells you, “You 
can’t miss it,” don’t believe him. I have 
proved that, given a sufficient number of 
turns and winding crossroads, I can miss 
anything! 

But I found Naulahka, dreaming in 
the yellow morning sunshine in its banks 
of evergreens, flowers, and shrubbery. 
The seclusion of the place is in perfect 
keeping with the love of privacy that has 
characterized Mr. Kipling’s life. It is 
located three miles north of Brattleboro, 
and is approached by winding roads over 
which the tree-tops meet in interlacing 
canopy. A mountain brook leaps along 
the roadside, white foam and silver shield 
against a deep. dark background of 
shade. With shadows too deep for 
photography one must carry chiefly in 
memory the picture of the water leaping 
over the stones between fern-lined 
banks. Naulahka itself one might pass 
on the road and never see, so hidden is 
the house in the trees. 

How strangely life-lines run! Young 
Kipling returned from India to meet the 
fame in England which he so confidently 
expected. He did not know that, coinci- 
dentally, he was to meet the American 
girl who later became his wife. Wolcott 
Balestier, the brilliant young American 
who, as a boy, had played over these hills 
around Brattleboro. was in Landon, and 
his genius was making for hima place 
in the publishing world as a member of 
the firm of Heinemann and Balestier, 


ment was announced came the tragic 
news of Wolcott Balestier’s death at 
Dresden, of malignant typhus. 

After the death of her brother, Mrs. 
Kipling’s heart turned instinctively to the 
old home and friends in America. In 
February, 1892, she and her husband 
came to Brattleboro, and visited a brother 
living on the Balestier estate. Late in the 
spring they took a cottage on the Bliss 
farm, near the estate. They purchased 
thirteen acres of ground and began the 
erection of a home. An old friend of the 
family, Henry Rutgers Marshall, drew 
plans for the house. When the time came 
for naming the home, what more fitting 
name could have been found than 
“Naulahka”, the title of the book in 
which East and West came together, and 
which was full of memories of the 
brother who had left them? 

A farmer, to whom I turned for more 
definite directions as I was nearing the 
place, was interested, at once, as soon as 
the name of Kipling was mentioned. He 
left his work and came to the roadside 
to talk. 

“Did you know Mr. Kipling?” I asked 
him. 

“I knew Mr. Kipling well,” he said. 
“He was one of the best neighbors I 
ever had. It was a great loss to us when 
he left. I worked on the house when they 
were building it. Mrs. Kipling directed 
the work. Mr. Kipling was busy with 
his writing. Mrs. Kipling hired the old 
neighbors as much as she could, and paid 
them every Saturday night.” 

The road leading from the highway 
through the grounds was plainly marked 
“Private”. Private or not, I must get 
nearer if I would see Naulahka, so | 
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turned my car into the drive. The setting 
of the house is one of unusual beauty. A 
high hill, dark green in foliage, lies back 
of the house. Terraced gardens, front 
and rear, are rich with flowers. As I ap- 
proached, children were having a merry 
time in the gardens east of the house. 
Kipling would like that. At the door I 
was met by the wife of the present 
owner of Naulahka. I explained who I 
was and asked the privilege of taking 
some photographs of the place. An in- 
vitation to enter was graciously extended. 
I was shown into the library first. Here 
were table, chairs, bookshelves, and 
spacious fireplace, where this master of 
English prose and verse did some of his 
finest work. Some round English chairs 
were there and a couch which the Kip- 
lings had brought from England. At a 
window, in an adjoining room, were 
draperies which the author had carried 
from India. Not the least interesting of 
the objects in the room is the English 
teapot on a stand, in which Kipling liked 
to brew tea for his afternoon visitors. 
Over the great fireplace are the words 
written by J. Lockwood Kipling, the 
writer’s father, “For the Night Cometh 
When No Man Works”. A tablet on the 
wall gives a list of writings completed in 
this room. The Jungle Books, Just So 
Stories, the poems in The Seven Seas 
were. written here. From this period 
came also A Winter’s Note Book, and In 
Sight of Monadnock. Much of the ma- 
terial for Captains Courageous was gath- 
ered at this time. It was a period of pro- 
lific activity of Kipling’s pen. 

“Can we see Monadnock from here?” 
I asked my hostess as we stepped from 
the library to the roomy piazza. She 
pointed to a triangle of blue, faint and 
far away, against the sky-line. There was 
Monadnock, immortalized in Emerson’s 
poem. Kipling told a friend that this 
poem had profoundly influenced his 
whole life. Had poem and mountain con- 
spired to influence Kipling to build 
Naulahka in this place of— 


“... twilight parks of beech and pine?” 


One could be easily so persuaded. Here 
was a spot, sheltered by nature, in such 
an environment as Kipling loved. 


“Men in these crags a fastness find 
To fight pollution of the mind.” 


Kipling’s theory of his house is inter- 
esting. He explained to his guests that 
Naulahka was a ship with a propeller— 
that is kitchen, furnace, the material pos- 
sessions in the stern. His study, opening 
on the piazza, was in the bow. 


The first little daughter, Josephine, 
was born shortly before the family moved 
into Naulahka. The second daughter, 
Elsie, was born here. After leaving 
Brattleboro, in the autumn of 1896, Kip- 
ling did not return to America until 1899, 
when occurred his all but fatal illness in 


New York City. It will be remembered 
how interest and anxiety from all around 
the world centered in that sick room. 
Tributes to Kipling’s genius and mes- 
sages of sympathy came pouring in from 
every quarter of the globe. America, for 
the first time, awoke to an understand- 
ing of how gigantic was the figure that 
had dwelt those four years in the hills 
of Brattleboro. A poignant depth was 
given to this outpouring of sympathy in 
the death of the little daughter, Jose- 
phine, during her father’s illness. Not 
until Kipling was well on the road to 
recovery could this added calamity be 
made known to him. 

The village of Brattleboro is itself in- 
teresting. Two volumes of local life, 
Annals of Brattleboro, have been written 
by Mary R. Cabot. This part of Vermont 
was the scene of Indian raids and mas- 
sacres at the time when French and 
Indians came down from the north by 
way of Lake Champlain and Lake 
George, and crossed the mountains to 
terrorize the settlers in the Connecticut 
Valley. Local history tells of bloody 
murders, and the carrying away into cap- 
tivity of Margaret Moor, with a four- 
week-old baby, later named Mary Cap- 
tive Moor. When the time came for the 
formation of the new State of Vermont, 
the Brattleboro people seemed not to 
have been in accord with the plan. Ethan 
Allen had to lead his Green Mountain 
boys here, who roughly handled some of 
the citizens, and forced them to submit 
to the authority of “New Connecticut”, 
alias “Vermont”. Here lived Jeremiah 
Greenleaf, of school book fame. Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes’ parents lived in West 
Brattleboro before going west to settle in 
Delaware, Ohio. Mary Wilkins Free- 
man’s girlhood was passed here, and a 
definite beginning of her career as a 
writer was made in this village slumber- 
ing on the banks of the beautiful Con- 
necticut. It is a local tradition that Mr. 
Wilkins said that his daughter, Anne, was 
a musician, and would be able to take 
care of herself, but Mary had no talent 
and he did not know what she would do 
to make a living. 

Rudyard Kipling was an exotic. Yet 
he drew substance for his tales from 
whatever environment he happened to 
be in. His American years form an epi- 
sode in his life. It was a temporary 
period, and yet tinged with local color. 
His place was in the heart of England, 
the singer of Empire. Not for the sake 
of claiming him for America would we 
have wanted to live without “Reces- 
sional”. It could not have been written 
in Vermont. Yet when we look from the 
piazza of Naulahka to— 

“. . . Cheshire’s haughty hill” 
we are glad to remember that Kipling, 
in the days of his youth, with his young 


wife and babies, was for four years a 
dweller “In Sight of Monadnock”. 





Calendar of- Poets 
for May 











Sunday, May 1 
Joun Drypen died, 1700 


“Glorious John” his contemporaries called 
him. Important as he was in the field of 
poetry, he was perhaps even greater in what 
he himself described as “the other harmony” 
of prose, which he was almost the first to 
write as we write it today. As a poet he wrote 
plays (one of which, All for Love, stands 
comparison with Shakespeare), odes and 
other lyric verses (especially the odes for St. 
Cecilia’s day), and powerful satires. 


Monday, May 2 
WituiaM Scuwenck Gitsert died, 1911 


Why are not the great comic operas of Gil- 
bert studied in schools? some critics have 
asked; and if everything in our courses was 
as it should be, no doubt many a class would 
be reading H. M. S. Pinafore rather than 
L’ Allegro. No writer in English is a greater 
master of the technique of verse than Gilbert, 
and he had, besides, an unequalled sense of 
satire and fun—with sentiment at the right 
moment, too. 


Tuesday, May 3 
Tuomas Hoop died, 1845 


Hood was a hard-working humorist, who, 
one suspects, would on the whole have pre- 
ferred writing serious to comic verse. He is 
in fact best remembered as the author of two 
lyrics that present poignantly the bitter life 
of the downtrodden masses of Hood’s day— 
The Bridge of Sighs and The Song of the 
Shirt. But Hood could be very amusing, and 
was especially good in juggling words with 
comic effect. 


Thursday, May 5 
CHRISTOPHER Morey born, 1890 


Morley is, fortunately, still with us, every 
once in a while publishing a new book of 
original trend and attractive style. He has 
written novels (like Thunder on the Left) 
many collections of amusing essays, and some 
fine poetry—in particular, Songs for a Little 
House and Chimneysmoke. He is rich in 
sentiment and humor and a skillful crafts- 
man. 


Friday, May 6 
Bret Harte died, 1902 


Most of our ideas of what the Far West was 
like in the good old days of the gold rush and 
the settlement of California come from the 
fiction and the verse of Harte. He was an 
Easterner who trailed west to find gold—and 
discovered it not in the ground but in writ- 
ing about the life that he saw on the Pacific 
coast. He frankly imitated Dickens in view- 
point and style, but he is more given to satire 
than the famous English writer. His most fa- 
mous humorous poem is one called The 
Heathen Chinee. 


Saturday, May 7 
Rosert Browninc born, 1812 


Browning wrote poetry that was at times so 
difficult to understand that he himself is said 
to have been unable to explain what he 
meant. Browning societies were formed to 
study him, and Browning encyclopedias pub- 
lished to explain his references. Yet his best 
verse is clear enough—The Pied Piper, Home 
Thoughts from Abroad, Herve Riel, and 
others; and even some of his more difficult 
poems, like My Last Duchess and Rabbi Ben 
Ezra, well repay analysis and study. Brown- 
ing is a stirring poet of courage, of undaunted 
optimism; and he is a keen student of hu- 
manity. 
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Young Readers of Today and Yesterday 


By ELIAS LIEBERMAN, Ph.D. 


Principal, Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


ETWEEN the boy of yesterday whose 

interest in juvenile fiction amounted 
to a passion and the man of today who 
reminisces about his past there interpose 
several decades of mechanical progress. 
These have greatly influenced not ‘only 
the subject matter but the quantity of 
production. Young Lochinvar who came 
out of the West and made a classic “get- 
away” on a fleet steed would today have 
to use a powerful motor car to achieve 
the same effect. And even then his 
chances would be slim if the folks at 
Netherby Hall had the sense to notify the 
nearest police station. Wireless com- 
munication makes it easy to broadcast to 
strategic centers throughout the country 
a description of bride, bridegroom and 
car. Faster than the Graemes, Forsters, 
Fenwicks and Musgraves are the invisi- 
ble waves that bear man’s words all over 
the earth. 


Thus the plots of yesterday are out- 
dated and outmoded. Who can get a 
thrill out of Around the World in Eighty 
Days when daring trans-Atlantic flyers 
have succeeded in making the same trip 
in nine days? What tale of war, dealing 
with a past when cavalry charged, can 
sound convincing after a world debacle 
in which tanks, poison gases dropped 
from airplanes, and networks of trenches 
played so prominent a part? The boy of 
the moment demands that his author be 
up-to-the-second. Woe unto the luckless 
scrivener who does not know the latest 
starting, lighting and ignition systems of 
automobiles, who has not a blue-print 
mind for the parts of airplanes. 


Quantities of wood-pulp magazines 
with amazing titles are flung on the news 
stands today for hasty consumption. The 
new age has created many new custom- 
ers. If readers of tabloids are to be re- 
garded as literate, literacy of an elemen- 
tary and graphically pictorial type is 
spreading at an alarming rate. These 
new arrivals, judging by the newspapers 
they support and the periodicals they 
buy, demand excitement at any cost. Sex 
with a capital “S” has taken the place 
of the love romance Laura Jean Libbey 
once made famous, just as stories of the 
underworld have supplanted the simple 
saga of Phil the Fiddler, alone in a great 
and cruel city. Tempus has certainly 
fidgeted. 


Some of the following magazine titles 
are quoted from a handy market list com- 
piled for the use of writers. I mention 
this in advance, because the banality of 
some of them might lead the reader to 
suspect that I am too vividly imagifiative. 
Look these over: Action Stories; Air 


Stories; Air Trails; All Star Detective 
Stories; Amazing Detective Stories; 
Clues; Cowboy Stories; Far East Adven- 
ture Stories; Gangland Stories; Gang- 
ster Stories; Gang World; Gun Molls; 
Hollywood Romances; “I Confess”; 
Jungle Stories; Master Detective; Mur- 
der Stories; Outlaws of the West; 
Racketeer Stories; Riders of the Range; 
Soldiers of Fortune; Triple-X-Western; 
Wild West Weekly; Wings; Zoom. 

These are just a few names culled from 
what the writers’ guide calls List A, rep- 
resenting periodicals more or less estab- 
lished. Who reads the stuff appearing in 
these magazines? As I travel on elevated 
trains, in subway cars, in street cars, in 
buses, I am forced to note that the word 
“juvenile” is something of only relative 
neaning. Boys, girls, and adults (at least 
in chronological age) carry these mush- 
room publications about apologetically, 
usually with the front cover torn off to 
baffle censorious eyes. 

If these periodicals merely lent color to 
a world that might otherwise seem drab, 
one might not object to them so strenu- 
ously. After all, vicarious experience is 
the precious offering of good fiction to 
the reader. We thrill with the hero, we 
weep with the heroine, we mentally hiss 
the villain. This purges our emotions 
and makes us easier to live with. We be- 
come humanized through our emotions. 


The only real indictment against this 
kind of third and fourth rate fiction is 
that it lies about life and prettifies the 
essentially ugly. The poor underworld 
creature who becomes a gun moll finds 
herself glorified in a magazine presum- 
ably devoted to her doings; the anti- 
social moron who develops into a gang- 
ster or a racketeer suddenly discovers 
that he is an object of envy instead of 
contempt. Compared to these moral per- 
verts, debauched in body and mind, fre- 
quently drug addicts, the daring outlaw 
of decades ago, Jesse James, was a model 
of virility. The chronicle of Jesse James, 
dear to the boys of my time, was full of 
Indians, stagecoaches, dare-devil daring, 
gun play, shrewd detective work. The 
slouching, leering, pimple-faced degen- 
erate who kills because his nerves are 
overwrought and because he is in mortal 
terror had no admirers in our day, cer- 
tainly no magazines devoted to roman- 
ticizing his deeds. 

Far be it from me to paint a rosy pic- 
ture of reading conditions in the 1890's 
and in the early years of the twentieth 
century. Trash is trash, irrespective of 
date, and, of course, there was plenty of 
it then. In the field of juvenile fiction 


there are not many works of the period 
that can be rated far above average. 
The serials that ran in Golden Hours, a 
popular boys’ weekly of the more sensa- 
tional type, were devoted to improbable 
adventure, punctuated by hair-breadth 
escapes with a smashing, forward-look- 
ing climax at the end of each installment. 
But a villain, at least, was a villain. Black 
was black and white was white. Discrimi- 
nation in moral values was made easy. 
Golden Hours consumed much time that 
should have been devoted to studies and 
homework, perhaps, but it was an excit- 
ing and absorbing teacher, in its own way, 
of what we may call the manly virtues. 


Better material, beause more plausible, 
more generally true to life, more skill- 
fully written, more deftly characterized, 
was furnished by St. Nicholas and Har- 
per’s Young People. 1 remember as a 
little boy the thrills I experienced read- 
ing about Davey and the Goblin, about 
Toby Tyler who ran away from home to 
join a circus, about the wonderful boys 
who penetrated into African jungles, 
batted in the winning run in the last in- 
ning, were cast ashore on tropical is- 
lands, always beat the school bully after 
a herculean struggle, unraveled crime 
mysteries that baffled the duller grown- 
ups, were lost in great cities but grew to 
manhood providentially, acquiring a for- 
tune and the banker’s daughter as a wife 
in the process. The old plot mixtures, 
true, but delectable to boys’ palates and 
harmless if not made part of the diet too 
long. 

Favorite authors for boys included 
Horatio Alger, Jr., (a hardy perennial) 
Harry Castlemon, Edward S. Ellis, Kirk 
Munro, G. A. Henty, R. M. Ballantyne, 
Oliver Optic, J. T. Trowbridge. Some of 
these have withstood the acid effects of 
time upon their popularity; others have 
not. It was customary for these writers 
to sponsor a great many books, too 
many for careful work. A greedy, ex- 
pectant clientele demanded a constant, 
fresh supply of stories. In order to 
meet this hunger books were planned 
in series. The names given to these are 
suggestively indicative of their contents. 
We note, among the works of Castlemon 
alone, the Gunboat Series; Rocky Moun- 
tain Series; Sportsman’s Club Series; 
Rod and Gun Series; War Series; Afloat 
and Ashore Series; the Pony Express; 
Roughing It Series and others. 

The exigencies of factory output 
forced the Grub Street hacks of the 
period to sacrifice style for action. 
Seize your reader's interest, grip it from 


(Continued on page 15) 








SINGING IS FUN! 






What Your High School Glee Club or Chorus Can Do for You 


O YOU sing? If not, try it—it’s 

great fun! “But I don’t have a 
voice,” you say. Are you sure of that? 
I'd bet a nickel to a doughnut you have. 
I’ve made that bet hundreds of times and 
never lost. There is a vicious notion that 
one must be a highly trained singer—a 
Caruso—to enjoy singing, or even to 
sing. Nothing could be more untrue. 
Don’t you enjoy playing a game of golf, 
tennis, or a part in a play? Of course 
you do, even though you are probably 
not a Bobby Jones, a Bill Tilden, or a 
George Arliss. 

We all can play games more or less 
naturally, and of course intelligent prac- 
tice with good instruction helps us play 
them better and enjoy them more. And 
that’s exactly the case with singing. 
Almost every high school student has 
enough voice, especially for group sing- 
ing, which if used intelligently will grow 
into a life-long source of fun which can- 
not be duplicated in any other way. 

And it’s really more than simply an en- 
joyable activity in itself. There is the 
fellowship. The best comrades in the 
world are the singing comrades. The 
whole world is your friend when you are 
with companions who love to sing. Every- 
one’s best self comes to the surface and 
soars on wings of song. And something 
even more than this happens to us when 
we sing the great masterpieces. A mas- 
terpiece is the expression of a great 
man’s thoughts and feelings in an in- 
spired moment. When we sing that mas- 
terpiece sincerely, we are reliving those 
exalted and noble moments in that great 
man’s life. It is as though our souls were 
passing through the refiner’s fire. We are 
lifted out and above the workaday world. 

Singing can do all this for you. And it 
is available to you right in your own high 
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Who tells us here why 
group singing is fun, or- 
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famous A Capella Choir of 
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rosch, Percy Scholes, and 
other distinguished musi- 
cians by its fine work, has 
sung before the National 
Music Supervisors’ Con- 
ventions, and won 
many other honors 
Mr. Evanson is now 
with Western Re- 
serve University. 

















school glee club or choir. There is no 
limit to what can happen. How much you 
do will depend on you. Hard work? 
Yes, but that’s part of the fun. I am con- 
vinced that the fact that it was fun is the 
main reason why at least one high school 
choir received national attention, re- 
peated invitations to sing before national 
bodies of musicians, the acclaim of the 
leading musicians of this and other coun- 
tries, and finally an invitation to appear 
in Europe under the most extraordinary 
auspices. Let me tell you about it. 

In the fall of 1924 a group of boys and 
girls of the Central High School, Flint, 
Mich., joined the boys’ and girls’ glee 
club, just as you might do today. They 
expected to have a good time. They did, 
or rather we did. It was fun giving the 
light operas, Pinafore and The Mikado, 
and singing glee club and mixed chorus 
numbers about town and taking part in 
the State contest, though we didn’t win. 
By the next year interest had grown. 
The groups were larger and better. The 
year’s work was along the same lines as 
the year before. We gave Hansel and 





The A-Cappella Choir of Central High School, Flint Michigan. J. Munroe Langlo, conductor 


Gretel and Chimes of Normandy. We 
had a little better luck in the State con- 
test. 

During these two years we often 
thought and talked about the. world re- 
nowned St. Olaf College Choir, whose 
inspiring a cappella singing has set a 
standard for all choral work of the 
country. We knew high school orchés- 
tras, like our own Central High Orches- 
tra, were doing a work that compared 
favorably with the best college orches- 
tras. Why not the choirs? Experts in 
the field said it couldn’t be done. But we 
tried anyway that second year, in a small 
way. We were convinced. 

The next year, 1926-27, the opera 
work was assigned to a newly-formed 
group. The old boys’ and girls’ glee 
clubs were discarded as such to make up 
the A Cappella Choir to devote itself ex- 
clusively to a cappella music for mixed 
voices. This was more fun than ever, and 
we were doing much better work. We 
began to win contests, too. 

Here let me explain that a cappella 
means simply unaccompanied. Its ad- 
vantages are: (1) better quality of tone, 
and (2) it admits of singing perfectly in 
tune, for reasons too involved to explain 
here. Your choral director can tell you. 
Ask him. The advantages of a mixed 
choir over boys alone, or girls alone are: 
(1) much greater range of voices and 
tonal color, for purposes of variety and 
general interest, (2) the greatest mas- 
terpieces of choral music are for this 
combination, and (3) the mixed voice 
compositions usually do not make severe 
demands in range of the singers. Ex- 
treme range rarely produces beautiful 
singing. 

The first year of this plan attracted in- 
terest. The enthusiasm of such men as 
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Frederick Alexander, eminent musician 
and choral authority, of State Teachers’ 
College, Ypsilanti, Mich., resulted in our 
being invited to appear before the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference in Chi- 
cago in 1928. 


We had learned and sung our music in 
the past, just for “the fun of it”. So 
imagine our excitement that next year in 
the additional incentive of such an ap- 
pearance in the big city of Chicago, and 
before this great national conference, the 
largest group of music teachers in the 
world. I know that not one of us will 
ever forget that whole year, and espe- 
cially the two concerts before the con- 
ference. It was a thrilling experience to 
us. And according to the chairman of 
the occasion, it also proved to be a new 
experience to the conference to have a 
choir of high school boys and girls sing- 
ing only the greatest masterpieces of 
choral music from memory, a cappella, 
with beautiful tone, accurate pitch, and 
fine interpretation. It had always been 
considered an impossibility, and yet here 
it was being done before their very eyes 
and ears. 

Great progress was made the next two 
years of 1929 and 1930. We made tours 
each year in Michigan and appeared be- 
fore the North Central Music Super- 
visors’ Conference in Milwaukee in 1929, 
and again before the national body in 
1930, again in Chicago. 

Our appearance at this time resulted 
in an invitation from the American and 
British Committees of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Conference, to appear before that 
body at its conference in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, the following year in 1931, 
to represent the American schools. 

And can you just imagine our excite- 
ment on returning to school in the fall 
of 1930 with the prospect of a European 
tour the next summer! A large nucleus 
of old members were back, a great array 
of new talent was on hand, the most pre- 
tentious repertoire was chosen, every- 
body was ready to work like a nailer, and 
a European tour in prospect. Truly it 
looked like a great year. 


Slowly the greatest choir of our history 
took shape. Great in every way. The 
regimen imposed upon them made them 
strong and robust physically, alert 
mentally, and _ sensitive emotionally. 
But, alas, depression had overtaken all of 
us, The tour had to be abandoned. 


And right there was the real test of 
the “stuff” the choir was made of. We 
had “put all our eggs in one basket”— 
the European tour. It was not given up 
till the last minute—too late for any 
other plan. But this finest of all our 
choirs, which had also worked the hard- 
est, accepted its fate without a murmur, 
and settled down to the gruelling task of 
the finishing rehearsals for our annual 
spring concert as the only reward for 
their extraordinary efforts and work. 


But now, how about you, the reader? 
If you’re not in the glee club or choir, 
why not go to your director today, and 
try out? Many of the Flint choir mem- 
bers had not sung much before getting 
in. Most of them got all their training 
right in the choir. 

If your director accepts you, good. If 
not, you need not be discouraged, for the 
same opportunity awaits you in any of 
the fine arts, namely plastic arts (sculp- 
turing, etce.), graphic arts (painting, 
etc.), drama, literature, aesthetic danc- 
ing, as well as music. They all serve ex- 
actly the same purpose, and there is one 
that will fit you. Study them a bit and 
decide for yourself. 

The nineteenth century saw the de- 
velopment of things material and scien- 
tific. The twentieth century has already 
realized a great emphasis on the cultural, 
the beautiful; on nobility of thought and 
sentiment—in short the spiritual side of 
life. That is the real realm of singing and 
all the fine arts. You cannot live in our 
age without them. Don’t go through high 
school and life without learning to add 
to your stature through one or more of 
them. Other things being equal, I'd go 
for singing. But I’m prejudiced. Any- 
way, they’re all great fun! 





Young Readers 
(Continued from page 13) 
beginning to end, and you have a suc- 
cessful pot-boiler, if not an opus that will 
command the admiration of posterity. 
Even so, writers of this type introduced 
many a boy to the fascination of historic 
narrative. From writers of this class boys 
graduated easily into the higher classifi- 
cation of those who read and enjoyed the 
historical fiction of Walter Scott, Bulwer 
Lytton, Robert Louis Stevenson, A. 
Conan Doyle, Charles Reade and others. 

The space limitations of this essay 
forbid my tacking on a moral, even if I 
were inclined to do so. With an abiding 
faith in the judgment of our growing 
boys and girls I am willing to let them 
plan the way out after knowing the 
facts. How are these young people, in- 
dividually, solving the problem of suit- 
able choice with the printing presses 
working overtime to turn out ream upon 
ream of wood-pulp trash for the gullible 
and the unintelligent? How are sensible 
boys satisfying their scientific curiosity 
and their love of thrilling adventure at 
the same time? How are rational girls 
meeting the urge to widen the vistas of 
their experience without falling into the 
clutches of the sensation monger and the 
vendor of pepper pots? The slow mo- 
tion of the last century and the yellow 
nineties has been succeeded by the whirl 
of the fastest age known to man. The 
adjustment of our reading habits to the 
conditions it imposes must form a fasci- 
nating topic for discussion in the home 
as well as in the classroom. 








IN MEMORIAM 


Gamaliel Bradford 
1863-1932 


T IS with more than casual regret that 

Scholastic notes the passing in April 
of Gamaliel Bradford—the second great 
biographer to die within a few months. 
Mr. Bradford had been for many years a 
valued contributor to our pages, and he 
always took a deep and friendly interest 
in the welfare of young people. Within 
the present school year we had the privi- 
lege of presenting two previously unpub- 
lished works from his pen—“How I Got 
My Literary Start” (Nov. 14, 1931), and 
his notable essay on George Washington 
(Feb. 6 and 20). 

Mr. Bradford’s individual method of 
surveying the lives of the people who in- 
terested him has turned biography into 
an art. He did not call himself a “biog- 
rapher” but preferred the term “psychog- 
rapher”, saying in defense of the term: 

“As a portrait-painter, I could present 
a man at only one moment of his career, 
and depict his character in only one 
phase, one situation, one set of conditions 
and circumstances. Now, the aim of 
psychography is precisely the opposite to 
this. Out of the perpetual flux of actions 
and circumstances that constitutes a 
man’s whole life, it seeks to extract what 
is essential, what is permanent, and so, 
vitally characteristic.” 

The people whom he chose to analyze 
were for the most part those of complex 
motives, whose lives were lives of con- 
flict and who, oftentimes, were misunder- 
stood or undervalued in their own day— 
Aaron Burr, Thomas Paine, Henry 
Adams, Catherine the Great, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Horace Greeley, Woodrow Wil- 
son. Many of his sketches are short and 
appear in groups under one illuminating 
titl—-Damaged. Souls; Daughters of 
Eve; The Quick and the Dead;. and the 
volume which appeared just before his 
death, Saints and Sinners. 

Gamaliel Bradford was born October 
9, 1863. He came of distinguished stock, 
for he was the eighth direct descendant 
of Governor William Bradford of the 
Plymouth Colony. His early life was 
spent just outside Boston in Wellesley 
Hills—his home for the greater part of 
his life. His college career at Harvard 
was cut short by illness, and indeed most 
of his life had been so handicapped. 
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Grandmother 


ig was her birthday; her 84th birthday. All 

day long I had been waiting for her to un- 
lock her door so that I might enter and wish 
her the customary, “Many happy returns”. 
Dad had told me never to forget that. But all 
day long the little door remained locked. 
I washed my little dishes, fed my little Raggie 
Ann, and put her to sleep. I didn’t like 
Raggie Ann but Grandmother had given her 
to me—that reminded me—maybe Grand- 
mother had unlocked her door now. 
climbed the long stairs and approached the 
door; I cleaned my already clean feet with a 
little noise so that Grandmother would hear, 
reached for the shiny glass knob, remembered 
to wipe my fingers on my apron before touch- 
ing it, and tried to turn the knob. It did not 
turn, nor did it turn for me all morning. But 
at five o’clock when Dad returned the little 
key was turned in the little lock and the little 
door was opened. 

While Dad washed the office dirt from his 
hands I told him of the locked door. Well, 
we could go in together then, he said, very 
unconcerned, I brushed my hair, washed my 
hands, and together we climbed the stairs, 
that I had already climbed so often that day, 
and entered the gloomy room. 

The shades were drawn and the curtains 
were partly drawn. All seemed as if a storm 
was about to gather. She looked at me. Her 
eyes were so cold that I shivered from head 
to foot. 

“Did you know it was my birthday?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, and many happy returns, Grand- 
ae, I said very sweetly, as I had been 
told. 

The storm broke; the rain began to fall. 

“All day long,” she began in her little 
voice, heavy with the want of pity, “all day 
long I stay here and she plays about with her 
toys and never thinks of me and on my birth- 
day. Many the time I stayed with her, and 
with her Mother before she died, and always 
brought her something.” 

The rain fell faster, and I was dismissed, 
such a naughty, naughty, girl was I. The sun 
could not shine because I had not been able 
to go through a door that was locked. I had 
never thought of my Grandmother up all 
those stairs . . . no, I never had. 

—Kaye Seaman, 17 
B. A. C. High School, Cedar City, Utah 
Teacher, Ira N. Hayward 


1 Shall Rock a Cradle 


VER since I can remember I have had this 
proverb of Poor Richard held up before 
me: “By diligence and patience the mouse 
ate into the cable.” At first the only word I 
understood in the quotation was the word 
“mouse”. Gradually, however, the meaning 
dawned upon me and I was shocked to dis- 
cover that the bitter truth of the old proverb 
was that I should work and work and work 
and never stop working and always be pleas- 
ant about it. I was never to complain about 
the task before me. 
Now, by nature, I blush to confess, I am 
lazy. I ‘do not like to work. I have never liked 
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to work, Ever since I can remember, certain 
tasks have filled me with dread. For instance, 
studying in school has never appealed to me, 
this, in spite of the fact that I can name a 
hundred people who have risen to fame and 
fortune because of their diligence in studies. 
I was quite along in years before I discovered, 
by myself, that there were exceptions like, 
for instance, Edison. 

When one is afflicted as I have just con- 
fessed to be, comparisons are very offensive. 
I need not say that they have been a common 
experience in my life. Everybody, for the 
most part, has eaten into the cable more dili- 
gently and more patiently than I. Resolve as 
often as I may that I will reform, I find that 
the habits of years are hard to break. So I go 
on working at the few things I like to do— 
drawing and writing and taking it easy with 
the rest of the cable. Can it be that I am 
“addled”? Or, is it inherited? Well, who 
wants to eat into cables, anyhow? 

And what of the future when my diligent 
contemporaries will be climbing the Alps? 
Shall I climb a flag pole and by diligence and 
patience gain undying fame by outsitting the 
world? 

No. When the others rock the world with 
their orations, their symphonies, their inven- 
tions, I shall rock a cradle and sing, “Go to 
sleep, dear baby. ‘By diligence and patience 
the mouse ate into the cable.’” 

—Betty Bolinger, 17 
St. Margaret’s Academy, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, Sister Henrica 


Light Horse Harry Lee, by Thomas Boyd. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


The life of Light-Horse Harry Lee illus- 
trates the triumph of fate over ambition. 
Thomas Boyd makes us feel that all successes, 
as well as failures, of this Revolutionary War 
general’s career are but carefully hewn stones 
which help to build up the tragic climax. 


Harry Lee, of the Virginia Lees, was a 
young man when the war against England 
began. In this field of adventure, he was not 
slow to distinguish himself. Here his care- 
fully nurtured seeds of ambition soon bore 
their fruits of triumph and glory. After his 
military career had been abruptly ended, Lee 
could not leave the battlefield contented with 
his spoils of the war. His ambition knew no 
bounds, and his very temperament precluded 
the possibility of contentment. 


While yet a young man, Henry Lee married 
his cousin, “The divine Matilda”, who soon 
fell heir to property worth thousands of dol- 
lars. But here again, the impetuous young 
general’s successes only served to aggravate 
his later failures. Gradually, but clearly, the 
author tells of Lee’s continued failure in busi- 
ness, and of his growing inclination to bor- 
row. His troubles mount. At first his misfor- 
tunes are not distinct; they impress us only 
with a feeling of anxiety, but later, we know 
that some calamity is impending. Although it 
is shocking to us, we are glad when the pun- 
ishment, imprisonment for debt, has arrived, 
because of the relief it affords us. 

Lee’s connection with the Federalist party, 
at a time when its star was setting, formed a 
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very appropriate additional patch to his 
already checkered career of disaster. 

Fate, iron-handed, as well as iron-hearted, 
would not release its grasp from Lee even in 
his later years. While peaceably traveling 
about, he was caught in a Baltimore riot. 
Though innocent, Lee incurred the ill will of 
the mob, and he was nearly beaten to death. 
He never completely recovered his health, and 
soon died, forsaken, forlorn, and dissatisfied 
with life and with himself. 

The author has done well in making the 
account of so disappointing a life vivid and 
interesting. The tedium of continued disaster 
is lightened by incidental successes, and the 
hope of a better future which they engender. 

—Herold Rodeck 
Proviso Township High School, Maywood, 1!1. 
Teacher, Miss Florence H. Scott 


» 
Dido 
Through Virgil’s eyes I saw a banquet hall, 
The feast was cleared away, the guests had 
gone; 
And on a couch I saw a woman fall 
To cry with breaking heart until the dawn, 


Content to lie there where her love had lain; 
The image of Aeneas in her sight. 
Through all your love and tears, your grief 
and pain, 
Dream on, dream on of him all through the 
night. 


Dido, two thousand years have passed away 
Since Virgil sang your love, and loving’s 
cost. 
And yet how many hungry hearts today 
Dream with you, having also loved and lost. 


—Elizabeth Grill 
Lakewood (Ohio) High School 


Peacock 


In your bizarre mask 
Of age and sophistication 
You do not deceive the wise world around 


you. 
Through the eye holes she sees you, 
Timid and fearful, 
And laughs at your artlessness. 


Apes 
You have patterned yourselves 
By a magazine cover— 
By a green novel— 
By a new fashion— 
You are all somebody else— 
I see you at every turn in the road. 


Sham 


You hurry 
Always 
You are still 
Never. 
You laugh 
Endlessly 
But there are deep lines under your eyes. 
—Janet Sykes, 16 
Staten Island Academy, St. George, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
Teacher, Miss Margaret K. Hoover 
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LEADS 


A Swift Review of Recent Magazines 


From the April Atlantic 


“They say that when you hear drums beat- 
ing far off, at first you find yourself only 
faintly disturbed, but if you must listen, and 
listen long enough, you will get up and 
march.” This is the story of the Trents, of 
the early days of the Civil War, of conflict- 
ing loyalties, of the rounds of plantation life. 
It is Giddy’s story, and Joe’s, but most of all, 
their mother’s. She heard the drums. She, 
too, marched. 

(“Drums in the Distance”, by Katharine Ball 

Ripley.) 


From the April Harper’s 


The story of an inheritance—menta. and 
moral, as well as physical—is the story of 
Anselm Holland and his twin sons, who were 
driven from their father’s house and the 
land which rightfully belonged to them. It 
is a story of hate and cunning, treachery 
and acumen. 


(“Smoke”, by William Faulkner.) 


From the April Scribners 


The days of the Florida land boom—and 
after—are graphically pictured through the 
eyes of two Southern girls, fourteen and six- 
teen years old. 

“Miami, even to one very young, seemed 
a once-lovely thing that had been spoiled by 
marauders. Mathilde and I, that day we 
were taken from school and brought to town 
to pack for the journey North, decided that 
we were glad to go. We forgot the palms 
and the nent and remembered the faces 
of worried people, the tawdry plottages with 
their highly colored fictitious maps, the blare 
of portable gramophones in the real estate 
offices along Flagler Street, the dust and the 
noise and the strange new standards of life 
and behavior. Father said that we must try 
to think of the Florida affair as a great na- 
tional adventure, and whether the country 
won or lost, it was the spirit that counted 
and the courage and hope which went to 
make it. Mathilde said that America had 
better not have so many adventures. She 
was an older country now and ought to know 
what was what.” 


(“Florida Interlude”, by Sarah-Elizabeth 
Rodger.) 


From the April Forum 


Casey Jones, one of a committee of three, 
of which Colonel Lindbergh was chairman, 
appointed to investigate passenger air trans- 
portation, is a pilot with more, than half 
a million miles of flying to his credit. The 
variety and length of his experience make 
him familiar with the problems and dangers 
of flying. Consequently we may well believe 
him when he says that passenger air service 
is safe. 

In non-technical language he takes issue 
with an article in the February Forum 
(“Death by Air Transport”) and proves his 
contention clearly. No one interested in air 
travel or in a good question ably argued 
should miss this article. 


(“Safety in Air Transport”, by Casey Jones.) 


From the April American Mercury 


When Vachel Lindsay died last December, 
the American scene became the poorer both 
as a show and in the loss of its chief poetical 
interpreter since Whitman. Thus simply and 
with no mincing of words does Mr. emer 
begin his study of the life and death of a 
bard. He takes pains to point out popular 
misconceptions regarding Vachel Lindsay 








and his poetry. He takes pains to pay 

homage to his poetic vision, his lyric gift, 

his unique contribution to American poetry. 

(“The Life and Death of a Bard”, by Hazel- 
ton Spencer.) 


From the April Writer 


A simple, non-technical sketch of the son- 
net by one who is herself a poet shows the 
persistence of this favorite form from earli- 
est beginnings to the present day. Only 
those who love the sonnet should write it, 
warns Miss Davies, and then proceeds to 
give helpful advice to the young sonneteer— 
advice from an older poet to a younger one. 


(“The Sonnet”, by Mary Carolyn Davies.) 


From the April Golden Book 


Aucassin and Nicolette has been called 
the most enchanting of all medieval French 
love stories. It has been translated lyrically 
and produced as a play. Told now in a brief 
new version, the old charm still holds. Count 
Garin still proves faithless and graceless, 
Aucassin is still loyal and true to his love, 
and Nicolette, the little slave girl, binds us 
again with her loving wisdom and courage, 
her gentleness and beauty. 


(“Aucassin and Nicolette”, translated by 
Andrew Lang.) 


From the March Travel 


Modern football boasts noble lineage, for 
it was known to the ancient Greeks, adopted 
by the Romans, introduced by them to the 
Roman colony of Florence where it survives 
to this day—the ancient and honorable sport 
of calcio. In the days of the Medici no 
public festival was complete without a game, 
and all distinguished visitors were enter- 
tained by a match, played in rich costumes 
and with all ceremony possible. Present day 
Florentines have revived the game. 


(“Reviving the Sport of the Medici”, by 

Klyda Richardson Steege.) 
From the March Living Age 

To the ordinary man, Lytton Strachey 
seemed the incarnation of modern irrever- 
ence, the heartless cynic, the smiler with the 
knife, never so happy as when he was shock- 
ing people. How contrary to popular con- 
ception was the real character and personal- 
ity of the eminent biographer is interestingly 
proved by Mr. Lucas in an article in the 
London Observer. Where, he demands, shall 
we find a biographer to paint him for 
posterity as vividly as he has painted others 
in the past? Mr. Lucas calls attention to 
Strachey’s sense of beauty, his sense of re- 
straint, his intellectual honesty, his hatred of 
shams and fanaticisms, his gaiety, his sense 
of the absurd, his respect for genuine feel- 
ing—above all to his style, the point, clarity, 
agility, and grace of his prose. 
(“Persons and Personages”, by F. L. Lucas.) 


Tribute 


“Dispossession: Connecticut River Valley”, 
by Katherine Garrison Chapin in Saturday 
Review of Literature for April 2. 


I who love this land, who love this wide 


valley 
The straight high temples of the hills, the 
river’s curve, 
The smooth unbroken water, the fertile 
meadows, 
What is my love, what is this memory I 
serve? 
I, a stranger from another land, a newcomer 
Of two brief centuries ago, alien and pale, 
Talking a strange tongue, looking over this 
vastness 
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With short-seeing eyes, dimly, behind a 
veil. 


What should I, who was bred in square 
houses, 
With fear, dnd a flintlock always ready at 
hand, 
Who looked from a barricade for smoke or 


arrows, 
What should I know of the beauty of this 
land? 


That you know, who once walked with velvet 
feet in these forests, 
Who dipped a long silent paddle into this 
stream, 
Remembered no other place, worshipped 
upon these hilltops, 
And then saw land and people vanish as 
in a dark stream. 


What is my love to yours, O ghostly 
Chieftain, 
How can I look at this land from within 
your eyes? 
Where I see rolling hills and a meadow 
pasture 
You saw forever the smoke of your wig- 
wams rise. 


You saw there the place of birth and death, 
your eternal 
Hunting Ground was as near as the dis- 
tant view; 
How should I, alien, understand the love you 
bore it? 
Yet once for a moment, here on this hill- 
top, I knew. 


" SUGGESTIONS : 


What does the title “Dispossession” mean? To 
whom is the poet talking? What other poems do you 
know similar to this in theme? How does this poet 
manage to make her treatment of a familiar theme 
fresh and unhackmeyed? Pick out the stanza that ap- 
peals to you. What does the word alien mean? the 
expression velvet feet? Take the locality you like 
best—city or country—and try to convey your feeling 
for it in some definite poetic form. 


A Hat in the Ring 


“Southern Personalities: John Nance Gar- 
ner”, by Wellington Brink in Holland’s for 
May. 

“John N. Garner: Presidential Possibilities”, 
by Clinton W. Gilbert in Forum for May. 


A first-hand, personally approved inter- 
view with John Nance Garner is especially 
timely in these days when presidential pos- 
sibilities challenge interest and earnest at- 
tention. They call him “Chaparral Jack”, 
“Fighting Jack”, another “Old Hickory”, 
“Man of Destiny”, “Mustang Jack”—Mr. 
Brink tells us. His gun is notched with vic- 
tories over many of the shrewdest debaters 
of the past three decades. Broad experience, 
extraordinary industry, a reputation for 
sanity and incorruptibility, and an outstand- 
ing gift of leadership have won him wide- 
spread confidence and favor, and a position 
second in power only to that of the President. 

Mr. Gilbert, too, has nothing but praise 
for Speaker John N. Garner. He surveys his 
public career and points out as Garner’s out- 
standing characteristic his extraordinary 
singleness of purpose. He always knows ex- 
actly where he stands on every question. He 
answers Yes or No and gives his reasons, and 
his reasons strike you as the ultimate of 
common sense. He has the confidence of 
men, because when they ask a favor of him 
he grants it or refuses it, and means which- 
ever he says. Anyone so utterly frank, says 
Mr. Gilbert, has courage and will fight. 
“John Garner will fight, and when he fights 
he does not pull his punches. But when he 
is through fighting he always seeks to heal 
the wounds he may have inflicted.” 
SUGGESTIONS: 


Read both articles carefully. Briefly sum up the 
outstanding qualities as both men see Garner. What 
personal qualities are most endearing? What qualities 
are indicated that make him a presidential possibility? 
What are the peculiar duties and difficulties of the 
Speaker's office? 




















Lizette Woodworth Reese---A Gentle Singer 


IZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 

boasts of forty-five years’ teaching in 
the schools of Baltimore. She is char- 
acterized as shy, gay, and sprightly, with 
young eyes and a brisk walk. Born Janu- 
ary 9, 1856, in the village of Waverly, 
which is now included in the city limits 
of Baltimore, Miss Reese spent the early 
years of her life in private school. 

Looking back into the past, she tells 
of the inspiration for her first poem, “The 
Deserted House”. Twice a day she used 
to pass it on her way back and forth to 
St. John’s School—a house of many win- 
dows and a steep roof. 

For her, composition, much as she 
loved it, was always a most difficult task. 
Her thought, she says, was quick, the 
picture in her mind clear, but the ex- 
pression slow in coming. She was never 
discouraged, however, but kept on writ- 
ing—trying stories for Sunday School 
papers, essays for school journals, and 
“poems, poems, poems”, 

In 1887 appeared her first volume of 
poetry, A Branch of May, whose recep- 
tion by the public both amazed and de- 
lighted her. 

Her second book of verse, A Handful 
of Lavender (1891), was followed in 
1896 by A Quiet Road. A number of 
years intervened before more came from 
her pen. “I had nothing to say,” she re- 
marks, “and therefore did not try to say 
it.” But in 1909 appeared A Wayside 
Lute which contains her famous sonnet, 
“Tears”. Some ten years later appeared 
two other volumes, Spicewood and Wild 
Cherry, and in 1927, Little Henrietta, her 
first long poem. Her two latest books 
are A Victorian Village and White April. 

Much of Miss Reese’s poetry is auto- 
biographical, filled with her memories, 
her happiness, and the things she has 
loved. Her own town of Waverly is the 
“Victorian village”. Speaking of the 
fact that so many of her poems seem to 
reflect English country life rather than 
American, she says: 

“From the very beginning of my writing 
verse, the critics have insisted upon the Eng- 
lish setting; but the setting is pure Mary- 
land, nothing more. Parts of Maryland are 
very English in look. The Joppa Road, in 
Baltimore, is in places strangely like a road 
in Buckinghamshire. The rolling country 
around Green Spring Valley brings to mind 
certain airy uplands in Devonshire. One of 
my poems, ‘A Pastoral’, is a description of 
the peach-blossoming in Kent County, 
Maryland, and not in Kent, England.” 

Until 1921, when she resigned from 
teaching, Miss Reese devoted only her 
leisure time to writing, finding her great- 
est pleasure and recreation in her friend- 
ships with literary men and women, some 
through personal contact, some through 
correspondence. 

Upon being questioned ‘coricerning her 





LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


views on poetry, Miss Reese makes a 
plea for beauty. To her, beauty is a con- 
stant thing. One loveliness goes, another 
comes. Wherever there is beauty—no 
matter what the century—there is also 
the poet. Modern poetry, she feels, is 
sometimes lacking in this respect. In 
spite of the general excellence of the 
volumes, the precision of phrase, the 
carefulness of their rhymes and rhythms, 
there is a lack of feeling. Ugliness is 
sometimes put on a pedestal. Words are 
wrenched out of their usual context and 
applied to subjects for which they are 
most inadequate. 

Of herself she says, in answer to the 
inevitable question: What method do 
you employ when you write your own 
poems? 

“The requirements of the profession of 
teaching left me little time in which to sit 
down at a desk with pencil and paper, and 
fall to the business of composition. When 
I had the spare time, I was too tired to do 
it; I learned instead to compose both poetry 
and prose in my mind, stanza by stanza, 
paragraph by paragraph, before I put it 
down in writing. I grew so expert at this 
that sometimes I could carry almost a whole 
page of a poem or story before committing 
it to paper. It grew into such a habit that 
even now when I have leisure, I must have 
the exact words which I wish to write all 
intact in my brain before I venture to trace 
them with pencil or pen.” 

The following poems by Miss Reese 
are reprinted by the kind permission of 
Farrar & Rinehart, publishers of her 
most recent volumes. “Tears”, “Apples”, 
and “Loneliness” are from Selected 
Poems (copyright, 1926, by George H. 
Doran Co.) ,; while “The Second Wife” is 
from White April (copyright, 1930, by 
Farrar & Rineltart). 


Tears 


When I consider Life and its few years— 
A wisp of fog betwixt us and the sun; 

A call to battle, and the battle done 

Ere the last echo dies within our ears; 

A rose choked in the grass; an hour of fears; 
The gusts that past a darkening shore do 


eat ; 

The burst of music down an unlistening 
street— 

I wonder at the idleness of tears. 

Ye old, old dead, and ye of yesternight, 

Chieftains, and bards, and keepers of the 
sheep, 

By every cup of sorrow that you had, 

Loose me from tears, and make me see 


aright 

How each hath back what once he stayed to 
weep: 

Homer his sight, David his little lad! 


Loneliness 


Such old, experienced things they look, 
The hollyhocks mauve, lemon, red, 
As they had read in every book, 
And theirs the last word to be said. 


Back to the house I turn again; 

The hearths are strange, the chairs apart, 
Poignant with women and with men 

That stare me to the very heart. 


The Second Wife 


She knows, being woman, that for him she 
olds 

The space kept for ihe second blossoming, 

Unmixed with dreams, held tightly in the 


folds 
Of the accepted and long-proper thing— 
She, duly loved; and he, proud of her looks, 
Shy of her wit. And of that other one she 
knows 
She had a slim throat, a nice taste in books, 
And grew petunias in squat garden rows. 
Thus, knowing all, she feels both safe and 
strange; 
Safe in his life, of which she has a share; 
Safe, in her undisturbed, cool, equal place, 
In the sweet commonness that will not 
change; 
And strange, when at the door, in the spring 


air, 
She hears him sigh, lost Aprils in his face. 


Apples 


Before she went from grieving 
To where all grief is done, 

She walked amongst the apple trees 
That grew in Avalon. 


I am not good at naming names; 
I am not sure at all, 

But that it was in Nineveh: 
The dusk was at the fall. 


And through the dwindling of the light, 
And clear unto the town, 

Was heard the blunt, rich, huddled sound 
Of apples dropping down. 


Her plaintive long hands at her side, 
Her head drooped as of old, 

She was that dwindling of the light, 
And the bough growing cold. 


Were I to find those apple-trees, 
Half-lit, crabbed, slim with dew, 
In Tarshish or in Babylon, 
Would I not find her too? 


For was not all her loveliness 
Blown dimly down the air, 
The gentle color of her gown, 

The sweet dark of her hair? 


Perhaps. But I am sure of this, 
That clear unto the town, 

There will be heard that sound again 
Of apples dropping down. 
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An Eyewitness at the Geneva Conference 


Special to Scholastic from Geneva 
CELANDIC boys of a thousand and 
two years ago who watched their 

elders filing down steep lava paths 
toward the open meeting place of the 
first Parliament of modern times, did not 
know they were seeing history in the 
making. Yet whether or not they under- 
stood the meaning of the fact that popu- 
lar government had begun, the event 
itself was a vital, real part of their own 
experience. So is the Disarmament Con- 
ference for every student. To explore 
what it means is therefore an adventure 
with real gold at the end of the trail. 

Nothing could be better than to mingle 
in Geneva’s busy scenes long enough to 
feel the drama that will be in history 
books some day. Such a visit makes his- 
tory more alive. It peoples pages of 
home work with swift actors in colorful 
scenes. 

Geneva schools have given their pupils 
every opportunity to study international 
affairs at first hand. Special arrange- 
ments are made for them to attend meet- 
ings of the Disarmament Conference, the 
League of Nations Council, and the 
Extraordinary Assembly on the Far East. 
Since Geneva could never accommodate 
the millions of students in America even 
if they should come, imaginations must 
be polished and put to work. 

Picture, then, a plenary session of the 
Disarmament Conference. It is held in 
the Hall of the Council General of the 
League, with Napoleonic-costumed gen- 
darmes on duty within and without. On 
the rectangular floor fifty-four nations 
are represented. The press and public 
are in the galleries. All final action of 
the conference must be voted by such a 
plenary session. 

Through these scenes move statesmen 
in greater rank and number than have 
ever before been assembled at one meet- 
ing. No Foreign Office can ignore the con- 
ference, and in many instances Prime 
Ministers or Foreign Secretaries person- 
ally conduct negotiations in public ses- 
sions. 

So it is that the round, pink face of 
Mr. Maxim Litvinoff, Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister, who looks for all the world like a 
retired banker of the capitalistic system; 
the black Van Dyke beard of Signor 
Grandi; the compact, efficient figure of 
M. Andre Tardieu, French Premier; the 
smooth-shaven Anglo-Saxon face of Sir 
John Simon; the lean athletic figure of 
Hugh Gibson, our chief American dele- 
gate, and:a host of others make up 
Geneva’s swiftly changing canvas. 

As plenary sessions succeed committee 
meetings at which detailed work is done, 
the delegations pass back and forth 
across the city between special buildings 
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for each purpose. So upon leaving the 
plenary hall, if we walk, in about five 
minutes we cross one of the many bridges 
over the Rhone River as it rushes out of 
Lake Geneva. Then we follow the west 
shore to Quai President Wilson, and in 
about twenty minutes reach the League 
Secretariat. Along the lake are hun- 
dreds of sea gulls, swans, and other 
water fowl. Ducks of many kinds winter 
there. 

At the other side of the Secretariat and 
attached to it is the new building erected 
by the Swiss Confederation and Geneva 
for the conference. It has large commit- 
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AROUND THE PEACE TABLE 


“Kladderadatsch”, Berlin comic paper, depicts 
the disarmament paragraph of the Versailles 
Treaty at the Disarmament Conference 


tee and press rooms with telephone, tele- 
graph, and wireless connections to the 
whole world. 

Into the international march of events 
each nation and group of nations con- 
stantly sends its distinctive platoons of 
opinion, policy, or action. Just as a 
parade of the nations would assemble 
fifty-four flags, uniforms and methods of 
marching, so Geneva presents every im- 
portant political group in the world for 
analysis. 

First come the major powers—Great 
Britain, the United States, France, Japan, 
Italy, Russia and Germany. Upon their 
attitude disarmament necessarily de- 
pends, for they spend two-thirds of the 
annual $4,500,000,000 world armament 
bill. Next must be considered key 
smaller powers and their groupings. 

China stands in a class alone. It is in 
many ways the largest nation, yet is not 
organized as a great power. In Europe, 
the most important political grouping of 
small powers is the Little Entente, com- 
prising Czechoslovakia, Yugeslavia, and 
Rumania. A glance at the map shows 


their borders enclosing the heart of Cen- 
tral Europe. Toward the end of 1918 
these powers projected purely defensive 
alliances that were cemented in 1920-21 
in three treaties. As small powers which 
had been granted important concessions 
through dismemberment of the former 
Hapsburg Empire of Austria-Hungary, 
their mutual interest called for mainte- 
nance of the status quo under the peace 
treaties. 

In this policy the Little Entente finds 
itself aligned squarely with France. The 
French concern is to keep gains that 
compensate for war losses and offer some 
measure of security. The Versailles 
Treaty gave France these advantages, 
besides rendering Germany helpless. 
Hence French policy exalts the treaty 
and is adamant when revision is men- 
tioned. 

To strengthen its position, France has 
surrounded itself by small satellites. Its 
commanding financial position is used to 
political advantage. it is not surpris- 
ing to find Poland offered a 400,000,000 
franc credit in 1923 for purchase of mili- 
tary supplies in France. The offer was 
accepted. At the same time Yugoslavia, 
a member of the Little Entente, accepted 


&- 300,000,000 francs, and Rumania refused 


100,000,000 for the same purpose. In ad- 
dition, Belgium and Spain are inclined 
to French sympathies, so that France 
has potential or actual allies on all bor- 
ders except the German, Swiss, and 
Italian, and France has erected heavy 
fortifications at these points. 

Switzerland, the Netherlands, and the 
Scandinavian and Baltic nations—Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Esthonia, Lithu- 
ania, Finland, and Latvia—form a neu- 
tral bloc in European affairs. Many of 
them have more than a century of peace 
behind them. Since the World War they 
have acted as a steadying influence be- 
tween conflicting European interests. 

Another large bloc of small powers is 
in Latin America, from Mexico to the 
tip of Argentina where the Strait of 
Magellan winds between the mainland 
and Tierra del Fuego. Finally, there are 
the British Dominions, chiefly Canada. 
Australia, India, New Zealand, and the 
Union of South Africa. Other more or 
less isolated powers and groups can be 
considered in relation to the main politi- 
cal units already outlined. 

Hints on the approach of many nations 
to disarmament have been given in the 
brief historical analysis above. At the 
outset, it is clear that the neutral bloc 
in Europe can be counted on to go as far 
as anyone. Latin-American nations will 
likewise offer no obstructions. Other 
small nations will either fall in with the 


(Continued on page 26) 
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The Eyes of the World Upon the Far East 
A Close-up View of the Sino-Japanese Struggle 


Tientsin, China 
March 16, 1932 
FTER three thrilling weeks in Japan, 
we have arrived in China, and I am 
writing this first article of impressions of 
the Far Eastern controversy from one 
of the sore spots—Tientsin. Within a few 
blocks Japanese soldiers are patrolling 
behind the sand-bag barricades of their 
“concession”, and engaging in night 
target practice in near-by fields. Japa- 
nese officers give orders to the Chinese 
municipal administration. Chinese stu- 
dents and teachers on their way to school 
are knocked off their bicycles and other- 
wise molested. I am informed that hood- 
lums in the pay of Japan are stirring up 
the people. It is stated on excellent 
authority that the Japanese are provok- 
ing trouble in Tientsin as it seems clear 
they did in Manchuria in September and 
in Shanghai in January. 

An atmosphere of anxiety, even of fear, 
pervades the community. Attitudes of in- 
creasing anger and irritation are spread- 
ing among the more courageous and in- 
telligent upper classes. Even the latter 
expect that the Japanese may attack the 
Chinese community at any moment, and 
establish themselves in Tientsin, as they 
have already done in Shanghai... 
This is the local color in the midst of 
which this article is being written. 


Three Rival Nations 


In this 1,500-mile-wide belt, three jeal- 
ous competitor nations—China, Russia, 
and Japan—eye each other across human 
centers of explosion. In two spots— 
Manchuria and Shanghai—the conflict is 
concentrated at the present time. The 
Japanese troops cleared Manchuria of 
the “regular” Chinese troops in the 
period between September 18, last, and 
January. Outwardly most of Manchuria 
is now calm. (No opposition was made 
to my proposal to pass through on my 
way to China.) The only disturbances 
are those caused by two scattered groups: 
first, the skirmishing bands of Chinese— 
called by the Japanese “bandits” and 
“outlaws”, and by the Chinese, author- 
ized “guerrillas”; second, local rebellions 
of troops on the Siberian-Manchurian 
border. The true significance of each of 
these cannot be determined at this writ- 
ing. 

The real Japanese policy in Manchuria 
was revealed in February when the Chi- 
nese war-lords of the five northern prov- 
inces were persuaded to join hands in the 
formation of an “independent” state— 
Manchoukuo. Actually, as is known by 
all observers, this new creation is noth- 
ing but a puppet state under Japanese 
direction and protection. 

This action has been met by the Chi- 
nese Nanking Government with the 
public declaration that Henry Pu Yi, the 
former Manchu heir to the Imperial 
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throne of China, and now the first 
“elected” president of Manchoukuo, is a 
rebel and a renegade. Just now one 
hears many proposals to send a “puni- 
tive” military expedition into Manchuria 
from North China. Indeed, many here 
expect military operations there when 
warm weather comes. By that time 
Nanking may have resumed relations 
with the Russian Soviet Government, and 
may work hand in hand with it in mili- 
tary operations against the Japanese in 
Manchuria. At least this hypothesis must 
be credited as not beyond the bounds of 
reason. 

The second and more immediate 
scene of action has been Shanghai. Since 
January 28 the Japanese soldiers, who 








FROM THE EASTERN FRONT! 


This is the first of two articles by Dr. 
Harold Rugg, Social Studies Editor of 
SCHOLASTIC, direct from China. Dr. 
Rugg is now on a six months’ round-the- 
world tour, much of which time he is 
spending in China making a first-hand 
study of social and economic conditions 
among the Chinese masses. 




















have steadily increased in that sector 
until they now number 70,000, have suc- 
ceeded in driving the Chinese 19th Route 
Army back more than 20 kilometers from 
the International Settlement. Ruthless 
destruction, estimated to total more than 
$50,000,000, has been caused by the 
bombing and shelling of several districts 
of the city. Three universities have been 
destroyed, including valuable collections 
of books, manuscripts, and ancient Chi- 
nese art and architecture, and such 
world-famous institutions as the Com- 
mercial Press. Certainly no less than 
10,000 human beings have been killed 
and wounded, and the entire Chinese 
nation aroused as never before in recent 
times. At the present writing there is a 
temporary lull in the fighting, while both 
sides are sparring for the support of 
world opinion, and especially of the 
League of Nations Inquiry Commission 
now in Shanghai. 


The Whole World Is Interested 


This is no mere local fight between 
two traditional enemies. It possesses 
fearsome possibilities of inciting another 
world explosion. Russia may come in at 
any moment. Almost daily we hear of 
small engagements on the Russo-Man- 
churian border. It is authoritatively 
stated that the Soviet Government is 
quietly assembling large bodies of troops 
on the frontier from Manchouli to Vladi- 
vostok. Jspestia, the semi-official organ 
of the Moscow government, is publishing 
articles pointing out the possibility, even 
probability of war between Russia and 


Japan. These conditions, considered in 
connection with the proposals of rival 
Chinese militarists to unite in a northern 
expedition against Japan and the new 
Manchurian government tend to center 
the attention of observers of the Far East 
once more upon the northeastern frontier. 
But the conflict is not confined to 
China, Russia, and Japan. The great 
powers of the western world are vitally 
interested, and the Foreign Office of 
every one is devoting its major energies 
these days to the diplomatic problems 
impinging on this Sino-Japanese conflict. 
Even the American State Department has 
abandoned its traditional policy of isola- 
tion, and has given Japan and the world 
at large to understand that it does not 
approve the violation of treaties. 


What are the interests of these other 
powers? First: the corporations and 
business men of Great Britain, France, 
Japan, America, and other countries 
have valuable economic interests in the 
trading cities of China. Japan already 
has more:than a billion dollars invested 
in Manchuria, and an unknown amount 
in China. Great Britain, France, the 
United States and other countries have 
built up valuable centers in their respec- 
tive “concessions”. Great factories, banks, 
business institutions, and rich residential 
sections have been developed in Shanghai, 
Tientsin, Canton, Hankow and other 
centers. Thousands of nationals of each 
of these countries have set up residences 
permanently in China while maintaining 
their native citizenship. 


These corporations and _ business 
groups play a most important part in 
controlling their respective governments 
at home. Hence their desire for profit 
affects the foreign policies of the govern- 
ments of the great powers in this con- 
troversy. 

But there is a second and underlying 
reason; namely, the economic interde- 
pendence of the whole world. Japan, for 
example, cannot live without the gigan- 
tic trade of these hundreds of millions of 
Chinese, nor without the food and raw 
materials of Manchuria. This, more 
than any other reason, caused her busi- 
ness men to support the war-lords of 
Japan; indeed, to encourage them in 
their imperialistic attack upon Man- 
churia and China proper. 

Similarly, each of the other powers 
will exert itself to retain its foreign trade 
with China. Here is a huge population, 
certainly not less than 400,000,000 peo- 
ple, who must have commodities most of 
which as yet they cannot produce them- 
selves. Eventually China is destined to 
become one of the richest centers of for- 
eign trade in the entire world. It is this 
economic prize which, more than any 
other single factor, is causing the com- 
petition among the leading industrial 
nations. It is this prize which drives the 
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Japanese capitalists and militarists to 
attempt to coerce the Chinese to trade 
with them—even if it means isolation 
from the rest of the world. 


The Historical Background 


Once again we must remind ourselves 
that no clear understanding can be had 
of the complicated situation except in the 
light of historical trends. Each of these 
distressing events is the outcome of 
earlier origins—some recent, some more 
remote. 

Japan’s aggression in Manchuria and 
China is merely a continuation of a cen- 
tury-long exploitation of Asia, especially 
of China, by the great industrial nations. 
For a hundred years, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and the United States 
steadily imposed by force of arms, their 
wares, their industrial ways of living, 
and their ideas upon the Chinese. Great 
Britain took Hong-Kong and Wei-hai-wei 
and trading privileges in Canton, Shang- 
hai, Tientsin and other regions. Ger- 
many took Shantung, only to lose it in the 
World War. France also marked out her 
“concessions”. Although the United 
States did not stake out separate land 
concessions, her business leaders de- 
veloped their trading privileges in the 
same manner as did those of other coun- 
tries. All of these nations set up their 
own courts, refusing to recognize the 
fairness, intelligence, and honesty of the 
Chinese in legal and economic matters. 
Year after year the Chinese were com- 
pelled to sign unequal treaties, and in 
other ways were forced to proclaim their 
inferiority to the world. And this was 
exacted of China, a nation which prior to 
1800 was regarded as the equal, if not the 
superior of all others on the earth. 

The Japanese leaders, watching this 
process of imperialistic exploitation of 
weaker nations in the later 1800's, deter- 
mined to imitate it. After the restoration 
of the Emperor in 1868, they astonished 
the world by the speed with which the 
country was transformed from a feudal, 
primitive, poor agricultural nation into 
one. of the leading industrial and mili- 
tary powers of the earth. As that hap- 
pened, Japan steadily increased its op- 
position to Western exploitation in Asia. 
At the same time, however, it outdid its 
European tutors in continental imperial- 
ism. In 1894-1895 it easily defeated 
China in war. Ten years later it de- 
feated the Russian giant in South Man- 
churia, took over Russia’s privileges and 
concessions in Manchuria, and later an- 
nexed Korea. 

As a result of the World War, Japan 
helped herself to Germany’s industrial 
prize in China—the province of Shan- 
tung—only to have to give it back to 
China at the time of the Washington Con- 
ference in 1922. In other ways. such as 
in the Twenty-one Demands and in the 
signing of unequal treaties, Japan has 
humbled China. In September, 1931, it 
swept Manchuria clear of Chinese troops 
and created the puppet state, Manchou- 
kuo. Not satisfied with that, in February, 
1932, it launched its attack upon Shang- 
hai as the first broadside in what many 
observers believe will be a campaign of 
successive attempts to control each of 
the large trade centers of China. This in 


outline is the historical background of 
the present Japanese economic exploita- 
tion of China. 


Order in Japan, Disorder in China 

But the sharp contrasts in the current 
geographic, economic, political, and so- 
cial conditions in China and Japan must 
also be understood, and those are difficult 
to appreciate away from the two coun- 
tries. One must feel the impact of the 
“psychology” of these two regions to 
grasp fully the potentialities of the pres- 
ent situation. In a few paragraphs I can 
do no more than hint at their signifi- 
cance. The conditions and character- 
istics of the two regions and the two peo- 





—Marcus in the “New York Times” 


Bulletin: “We Have the Situation Well in Hand” 


ples are diametrically different. Suc- 
cinctly they are: 

Japan—a small, compact, island na- 
tion . . . 63,000,000 people . . . bound 
tightly together by a fine modern system 
of railroads, roads, telephones, tele- 
graphs, radios, movies, and a vast na- 
tional newspaper and magazine press 
. « » more than 95 per cent of the people 
able to read . . . every child compelled 
to go to school, and the whole nation dis- 
ciplined to respect and obey the central 
government. 

China—a vast sprawling giant... 
400,000,000 people ... more than 95 
per cent of the people unable to read 
. « - only 9,000 miles of railroads (many 
provinces have no railroads or motorized 
roads at all) . . . few paved roads... 
not ten per cent of the children in school 
. .. almost no telegraphs, telephones, 
airplanes, radios, movies or newspapers, 
except in a few large cities, even those 
reaching but a small part of the popula- 
tion . . . the vast preponderance of the 
people living close to starvation. 

Summed up, these two sets of condi- 
tions reveal unity, safety, and disciplined 
order in Japan; disunion, disorder, inse- 
curity in China. 


How Do the Masses of People in 
Japan View the Controversy? 


To answer this question we must recall 
that under the Constitution of Japan— 
copied in 1889 from Bismarck’s Prussian 
Constitution—the Army and Navy are 
absolutely independent of the legislature 
and executive government. This _politi- 
cal fact. more than any other single one, 
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accounts for the Japanese military ag- 
gressions in. Korea, Shantung, Man- 
churia, Shanghai and other centers. 

If a referendum were submitted to the 
people of Japan today, would they vote 
for war with China? Many observers in 
Japan reported to the writer that the 
people would vote overwhelmingly for 
war. Why? Are they inherently more 
warlike? No. The real reason is that 
during recent years they have been made 
to want war, to want territory in Man- 
churia, and to assert their nationalistic 
ambitions in China. 

The war party in Japan today has al- 
most absolute control over the news- 
papers, the radio, the movies and the 
public platform—all the agencies of 
public communication. No one is per- 
mitted to speak or write in opposition to 
the plans and policies of the war power. 

But, if a referendum were presented to 
the educated people of Japan, would they 
vote for war? put the question to 
scores of intellectual leaders in the past 
month. The answer was unanimously, 
No! They expressed great sympathy and 
good will for the people of China and, 
so far as they dared to speak their minds 
privately, absolutely disapproved of the 
imperialistic policies of the war group. 


How Do Chinese View the Conflict? 


With 95 per cent of the Chinese people 
illiterate and out of the reach of intelli- 
gent means of communication, probably 
not one per cent really understand the 
international background of the conflict 
or the collapse that is taking place in 
their own culture. 

However, in spite of these handicaps, 
the Chinese leaders have spread informa- 
tion and suggestions by word of mouth 
all through China. Lacking equipment 
and ammunition for their great armies, 
the Chinese have learned how to use one 
powerful economic weapon—the boycott. 
They refuse to trade with their enemies. 
Repeatedly in the past two generations 
they have used this weapon, first against 
their European exploiters and now 
against the Japanese. And it is effective. 
Japanese industries stand still today be- 
cause the Chinese refuse to buy their 
goods! Indeed it was to try to force Chi- 
nese leaders to remove the boycott that 
Japan invaded Shanghai. Protection of 
her nationals there was her announced 
reason. But the real reason was to break 
the boycott. 

Finally, one more phase of the Chi- 
nese situation should be noted—the 
movement toward unification of the rival 
and disunited groups. Under the immi- 
nence of wholesale attack by Japan, vari- 
ous scattered groups are coming together. 
As I write, a National Emergency Confer- 
ence is assembling at Loyang, the new 
central capital. This conference brings 
together in one really national assembly 
rival generals, bankers, industrialists, 
educational leaders, and students of na- 
tional affairs. Although even the full 
personnel is not yet known, the move- 
ment is believed to hold real promise for 
the unification of the leading factors in 
the Chinese situation. 

These, in brief, are some of the chief 
conditions and forces at work in this Far 
Eastern scene. 





T WAS a warm and pleasant day of the 

year 940 A.U.C.* In the unctorium, 
the massage room, of the magnificent 
Baths of Titus, many bathers lay resting 
on slabs of the finest Parian marble, with 
white-tunicked slaves kneading and oiling 
the patrician limbs. Two of the number, 
rather foppish young men, lay on ad- 
jacent slabs, and carried on a languid 
conversation. They had played handball 
in the exercise court, then had been 
through the sweat room, the hot bath, the 
cold showers, and the swimming pool, 
and now, having been scraped, oiled, and 
rubbed, they were enjoying the exquisite 
relaxation that follows this treatment. 
No plebeian was allowed in the Baths of 
Titus save as an attendant, but these two 
were evidently not only of patrician fam- 
ilies, but of the very richest, for even in 
the thermae they wore rings and armlets 
set with priceless jewels, and the most 
expensive. Eastern perfumes exhaled 
from the olive oil with which they were 
anointed. Presently one of them asked: 

“Are you going to the games tomorrow, 
Clodius?” 

“In the Colosseum?” replied the other. 
“Yes. The Emperor has practically com- 
manded my attendance. I would far 
rather see some good races, to be sure; 
the Gold stables have a dozen new horses 
from Iberia, and Diocles is to drive them 
when next they leave the carceres. But 
Commodus is roused over some special 
gladiator, and swears that all Rome shall 
see him. So I must go, although these 
fights bore me almost as much as the 
beast-killings which our Emperor loves.” 

“A fine Emperor!” snorted the first 
speaker. “A worthy descendant of the 
Cesars. Giving his time to beast-hunts, 
racing, and himself fighting in the arena 
like a common gladiator!” 

“Edepol! Be careful, Marcus!” Clodius 
raised himself on an elbow and glanced 
fearfully about. “This is treason.” 

“You will not betray me,” answered 
Marcus, carelessly. “And the slaves are 
out of hearing.” 

Clodius lay down again. 

“Walls have ears,” he said. “And one 
can never tell when some Imperial spy 
may be listening. But do you know any- 
thing of this new pet of Commodus? 
They say he has never before appeared in 
Rome, and also that he is the only man 
who has ever touched the Emperor when 
fencing with wooden swords.” 

“You mean Scaevola?* Do you not 
know who he is?” 

“Perpol!” came the tart response. “If 
I knew, would I ask?” 

“Well, well, it is only by chance that I 
know his true name. I saw him once with- 
out his helmet, in the arena at Ravenna. 
Do you remember Lucius Sergius 
Sabinus?” e 

“The millionaire who owned that mag- 
nificent home on the Palatine, and died 


*a.v, 186 





The Sword of Sergestus 
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bankrupt? Mehercle! Was it not at the 
auction of his goods that I bought the 
citrus-wood table which now adorns my 
atrium? Rather, my major-domo bought 
it: I was in Alexandria at the time. Two 
thousand sestertia it cost me.** There, 
too, I got my flower girl, Doris. Why? 
Is this Scaevola one of his slaves?” 

“Slaves!” laughed Marcus. “His son.’ 

“No! Young Quintus Sergius Sa- 
binus?” 

“Even so.” 

“How Fortuna turns her wheel!” mar- 
veled. Clodius. “What a tangled thread 
Lachesis spins for us poor mortals! 
Many a banquet have I eaten with Quin- 
tus Sergius Sabinus—many a game of 
duodecim scripta have I played with him. 


> 





COMMODUS 


Why, the Sergii are of Rome’s proudest 
families! They claim descent from one 
of Aeneas’ comrades—do you not recall 
that line of the Mantuan’s, done in 
mosaic on the wall of their atrium: 
“Sergestusque domus tenet a quo Sergia 
nomen ?***” 

“They have fallen on evil days,” was 
Marcus’ indifferent reply. “None of his 
gens having the money—or, it may be, 
the will—to redeem him. Quintus was 
sold into slavery to pay his father’s debts. 
Dumnorix, the lanista, bought him, and 
for seven years now, he has fought in the 
arena at Baiae, Ravenna, and in the 
provinces, though never, so far as I 
know, at Rome.” 

“Did he not have a wife and child?” 
asked Clodius, to which Marcus an- 
swered: 

“They disappeared, none knows where.” 

“Mehercle! I must have a wager on 
him tomorrow, for old times’ sake. How 
does he fight? Samnite, retiarius, or 
how? How are the odds?” 





” 


takes its name. 


“You will do well not to bet too heavily 
on him. He fights always as a Samnite, 
heavy-armed, and has been through more 
than a hundred and seventy fights with- 
out a wound, or so the posters say. But 
tomorrow he attempts an unheard-of feat. 
During the day he will meet ten succes- 
sive men, with various weapons, himself 
heavy-armed. The Emperor, whose pet 
he is, has promised him freedom and the 
restoration of his estates if he conquers 
—but the betting is twenty to one against 
him. The more since two of his oppo- 
nents will be retiarii.” 

“H’m! Truly! Still, a small bet, for 
old memories ... or as a sacrifice to 
Fortuna. He must be a_ remarkable 
swordsman.” 

“He is all of that, but he has under- 
taken an impossible task—here are the 
slaves with my garments. Farewell, 
Clodius.” 

“Farewell. Shall I see you tomorrow?” 

“In my box near the Imperial one, as 
usual.” 

While Marcus and Clodius were talk- 
ing, a different group were also discuss- 
ing the morrow’s games. These latter folk 


¢ were seated on a bench in the barrack 


courtyard of Dumnorix the lanista, near 
Tiber bank, and the trio consisted of a 
tall, handsome, athletic man of twenty- 
eight or thirty, a woman a year or two 
younger, and a bright, curly-haired boy 
of perhaps eight. To escape the sun, 
they had withdrawn under the colonnade 
which ran all around the exercise 
ground, and were enjoying comparative 
privacy; a dozen or so men, paired off, 
were fencing with wooden swords, while 
others watched, but none was very near, 
and the three could talk without inter- 
ruption. The woman seemed anxious, 
and the man was reassuring her. 

“Nay, Carissima,” he said, “be not so 
fearful. What does it amount to, after 
all? I have fought a hundred and 
seventy-three times without a scratch. 
Shall I fear ten more fights?” 

“But all in one day! You will be 
weary ere the last one. And, Quintus, we 
have saved enough to buy your freedom.” 

“But not to live decently when free. 
Nay, I will take no foolish chances. I 
will dispose of my adversaries quickly— 
no exhibitions of swordplay tomorrow, I 
promise you! And think of the reward. 
For me, freedom from this base life, 
from these foul and brutal companions; 
and for all of us, our true position, 
wealth, slaves, friends—Edepol! who 
would not fight for that? Sweetheart, you 
have deserved much from me, you who 
have shared my evil fortune when you 
might have resumed your place among 
Rome’s best—” 

“Nay, Quintus,” she interrupted, “have 
I not said: ‘Where thou art, Caius, there 
am I, Caia’+ And besides—” her 
voice dropped—“I love you.” 


+The official words of one form of Roman marriage 
ceremony. 
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Episode IX : 
The Gladiator 


Drawings by Montagu F. Modder 


He pressed her hand. 

“Carissima!” he said, tenderly. “Dear- 
est! But to reunite us three, to restore 
you to your place in society, to win the 
favor of the Emperor, to see our little 
Lucius once more in the home of his an- 
cestors—who would not take some risk 
for that? I would be a coward indeed to 
refuse Commodus’ offer! Now I must go 
to the bath. Kiss me once, and wish me 
good luck.” 

“Oh, I do, I do! Fortuna be at your 
side tomorrow!” 

“And tomorrow night, Jove favoring, 
shall see you out of that vile Suburan 
tenement and resting again in my father’s 
house on Palatinus.” 

Embracing his wife and son, who clung 
passionately about his neck, Quintus 
Sergius Sabinus led them to the gate. 
When it had closed behind them he stood 
for a time staring at the oaken door, until 
recalled to himself by a harsh and jeer- 
ing laugh from the gatekeeper, a vil- 
lainous scoundrel who was chained to the 
door-post. 

“Weeping!” said this one. “A gladi- 
ator weeping like Lesbia for her pet spar- 
row! Ho, ho!” 

Quintus’ face changed to a mask of 
rage. 

“Verbero!” he snarled. “Whip-rascal! 
Three-letter man! Weep thou with me!” 

He stepped to the doorkeeper and with 
clenched fist struck the man on the nose, 
knocking him flat, then strode off with- 
out even glancing behind. 

By the third hour of the following day 
the Colosseum was crowded save for the 
Imperial and senatorial boxes, and a vast 
throng was pushing and jostling about 
the eighty entrances. Within, seventy 
thousand men, women, and children oc- 
cupied the long rows of seats, chattering 
like crows at evening, while another 
twenty thousand stood behind the top- 
most tier, within the colonnade which 
ran clear around the tremendous build- 
ing. Sailors were at work stretching 
across the amphitheater’s top the gaily- 
colored awnings which would protect the 
spectators from Italy’s burning sun, and 
vendors of sweetmeats and cooling drinks 
passed to and fro, crying their wares; 
these last did little business now—later, 
when excitement had made the people 
hungry, trade would be brisk. Gradually 
the patrician seats filled, the men of 
noble family all wearing the heavy for- 
mal dress, the hot, burdensome, woollen 
toga, while the women appeared in the 
scarcely less cumbrous stola. About the 
fourth hour, the six white-robed priest- 
esses of Vesta entered, grave and digni- 
fied, and seated themselves in their box 
adjoining the Imperial one, while all the 
vast crowd rose to do homage to these 
virgins, the only people in all the Empire 
who outranked the Emperor himself. 
Soon a fanfare of trumpets announced 
the arrival of the Emperor, and all save 
Vestals stood while the magnificent 



















cortege of the Imperial house- — bit 
hold, senators, patricians, and ae.) A 
gorgeously caparisoned Prae- 
torian Guards swept in, proud 
in bright-colored garments and 
glittering with gold and jewels. 
Commodus was then in his 
twenty-seventh year, and it is 
doubtful if any handsomer man 
or finer athlete has ever lived. 
With bow and arrow, javelin, or 
sword he was more than a match 
for the best professional gladi- 
ator, and so vain was he of his © 
physique, his blond beauty, and 
his ability that he often fought 
naked in the arena, invariably 
killing his antagonists with ut- 
most ease. Equally disgraceful ST 
and undignified were his fre- , 
quent appearances as a racing 
charioteer, and far more so his 
many exhibitions of beast-killing, for the pro- 
fessional beast-killers were the lowest class of 
Roman society. Personally, Commodus was 
friendly, hail-fellow-well-met, good-natured, 
generous, and a pleasant companion, brimful of 
vitality and joy of living, and it must be admit- 
ted that on the few occasions when he roused 
himself to take an interest in government he 
showed an ability which, properly applied, 
would have given him a reputation equal to 
that of his great father, Marcus Aurelius An- 
toninus. But these occasions were rare; by far 
the major part of Commodus’ interest centered 











in athletics, and the government of 
the Empire was usually left to the 
Prefect of the Palace. 

Hardly had the Emperor taken 
his seat when another blare of 
trumpets opened the games, and 
through one of the gates a proces- 
sion of some four hundred gladi- 
ators entered and marched thence 
around the arena. They were of all 
sorts, Samnites, Gauls, Thracians, 
murmillones, dimachaeri, retiarii, and as 
each one passed the Imperial box he 
lifted high his weapons and cried the 
gladiators’ call: 

“Morituri te salutant!—those who are 
about to die salute thee!” 

Most of the fighters retired to wait 
their turns, but several pairs scattered 
about the arena and at a trumpet signal 
the duels began. One pair, a Samnite in 
gilded armor and a light-armed man who 
carried a sword in each hand, were 
directly in front of the Imperial box and 
but a few yards away; this, by personal 
command of the Emperor, who wished 
to see every move of his favorite, Scaevola. 

True to his promise, Quintus Sergius 
quickly slew the dimachaerus, and with- 
out resting called for another opponent. 
This bout lasted longer, nearly half an 
hour, in fact, for the second man was a 
retiarius. Armed only with net and 
trident and a short dagger, and wearing 
only a loin-cloth, he skipped lightly 
about the Samnite, casting his net from 
time to time, trying to entangle the 
heavy-armed man in its meshes and 
bring him down with the trident. But 
Quintus avoided the net, followed . the 
retiarius continually, though never in 
haste, until at length the man was flustered 
by this relentless pursuit, ventured too 
near, and a lightning spring and thrust 
dispatched him. 





Quintus dispatched the retiarius 


The Samnite then rested for a few 
minutes, sipped a mouthful of thrice- 
watered wine, and called for his third 
antagonist. This was another Samnite, 
armed with ponderous helmet, oblong 
shield, bronze corselet, and high greaves, 
and carrying a short Roman sword. By 
now the crowd was watching Quintus to 
the exclusion of the other fighters, shout- 
ing advice and encouragement to him, 
and howling approval. But this oppo- 
nent was a stout and crafty swordsman, 
and it was long before Quintus got past 
his guard and brought him down. Look- 
ing about, Quintus saw every thumb in 
that great arena pointing to its owner’s 
bosom, and a vast shout went up: 

“Habet! Habet! he has it!” 

A quick thrust disposed of the man, 
and slaves with hooks and ropes dragged 
his body out through the Porta Libitin- 
ensis, other slaves scattering fresh sand 
where he had fallen. A Gaul and a mur- 
millo came on, but neither was a match 
for Quintus, and when the fifth opponent 
had fallen Commodus gave the sign for 
the noon interval by retiring from the 
arena, his glittering train following him. 

Acrobats, jugglers, tightrope walkers, 
trained elephants, clowns, and musicians 
entertained the crowd for two hours, and 
when the siesta was over the Emperor 
returned and the games went on. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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DOCUMENTS OF DEMOCRACY 


Vill. The Declaration of Independence (1776) 


HE seeds of liberty and democracy 

brought to America by the dis- 
tressed, the dissatisfied, and the adven- 
turous pioneers from Europe grew more 
rapidly than did the parent plants in 
England and on the Continent. Nurtured 
and quickened in the rich virgin soil and 
stimulating climate of American colonial 
environment, free from the drawbacks 
and obstacles of old-world life, in 1776 
they bore a fruit that shocked, then 
amazed, and finally changed the pattern 
of government of much of the civilized 
world. 

After Raleigh had secured for English 
pioneers to the western hemisphere the 
common law of England and the natural 
rights of Englishmen as guaranteed by 
the Great Charter and other fundamental 
documents, there were in various parts of 
the New World, from the very beginning 


By WILLIAM G. FIXEL 


of its settlement, manifestations of 
clearer ideas of liberty than existed in 
the motherland. The Virginians with 
their House of Burgesses inaugurated 
representative government. The Pilgrim 
Fathers, to live as they wished, formed a 
codperative democracy. Settlers of Con- 
necticut in instituting their Funda- 
mental Orders asserted that the founda- 
tion of authority is laid “in the free con- 
sent of the governed” and put into prac- 
tice the concept of federalism. In Mary- 
land, conditions were opportune very 
early for the growth of a spirit of tolera- 
tion, and various creeds were not only 
tolerated but also protected. ‘Criminals 
and the unfortunate received more hu- 
mane treatment when Pennsylvania led 
the world to a modern penology. Then 
in New York the trial of Peter Zenger 
proclaimed “the liberty of exposing and 
opposing arbitrary 
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Thomas Paine, in his Common Sense, 
helped clarify the somewhat inconsistent 
situation of men vowing their loyalty to 
a king yet at the same time warring 
against him. So independence soon was 
acknowledged as the logical step. 

As early as December 6, 1775, Con- 
gress had renounced allegiance to Par- 
liament. On May 10, 1776, it recom- 
mended to the colonies that they form 
such governments “as shall to them 
seem desirable”. Finally, on June 7, 
1776, a resolution declaring the colonies 
independent was introduced by Richard 
Henry Lee of Virginia. After he and 
John Adams had in speeches urged its 
adoption, further consideration was post- 
poned until July 1, as all colonies were 
not as yet ready to vote on so important 
and fateful a question. At the same 
time, it was felt that some sort of pre- 
amble or preface should be composed to 
show the reasons for this resolution. So 
three days after the introduction of Lee’s 
resolution, a committee consisting of 
Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, . and 
Robert Livingstone was appointed to 
draw up this justification. Lee would 
have been included had not the illness 
of Mrs. Lee called him home to Virginia. 

On July 1, Lee’s resolution was de- 
bated and on July 2, passed. In reality 
this resolution was an official declaration 
of independence and was the important 
step—the crossing of the Rubicon. The 
colonists had on that day done the diffi- 
cult thing—made up their minds and 
officially voted to be independent. John 
Adams expressed the opinion that July 2 
would be celebrated as one of the great 
dates of history! 

The document that we call The Decla- 
ration of Independence was submitted to 
Congress by the committee on June 28, 
and after much bitter debate and certain 
modifications was approved on July 4. 
It consists of three parts: The statement 
of certain self-evident truths concerning 
the rights of men and the nature of gov- 
ernment, twenty-seven grievances or vio- 
lations of these accepted concepts, and 
at the end the formal declaration of inde- 
pendence, in the words of Lee’s resolu- 
tion of July 2. The first two served as 
the preamble for the final paragraph. 
Its main purpose was not to declare in- 
dependence—that had already been done. 
It was to announce, with appropriate 
reasons and justification, this step to the 
nations of the world and to the colonists 
at large. 

John Hancock, the President of the 
Congress, signed the document immedi- 
ately. The other signatures were added 
later: fifty-four on August 2, and the 
other two still later. Just as the voting 
on both Resolution and Declaration took 
courage, so also did the actual signing, 
for in case of failure these men had 
signed their death warrants. Not many 
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of us, who would glory in the fact that 
they had. signed this immortal paper, 
would have had the courage of their con- 
victions to have done so under the condi- 
tions existing at that time. 

We must not think that the members 
of Congress, although they fully saw the 
gravity of what they had done, realized 
the place this document would have in 
American life and history. To them it 
was no doubt a political manifesto 
needed to set themselves right before the 
world to gain aid and to place before 
their own people a definite, justifiable ob- 
jective. They knew nothing of the future 
glories and greatness of our country and 
were not inclined to strut and boast of 
what they had done. One writer says, 
“Like many other governmental things, 
the doing of them was the important 
thing, and having done their best, they 
did not pause to emulate the classic 
example of little Jack Horner extricating 
the plum.” It was something done for 
good or evil, and these patriots went to 
what were to them more important and 
pressing problems. Jefferson, in his writ- 
ings, says, “The weather was oppressively 
warm and the room hard by a 
stable, whence the hungry flies swarmed 
thick and fierce, alighting on the legs 
of the delegates, and biting hard through 
their thin silk stockings. Treason was 
preferable to discomfort, and the mem- 
bers voted for the Declaration . . . and 
escaped from the horsefly.” 

The members of the committee left 
the drafting of the paper to Jefferson 
and John Adams, but the latter sug- 
gested to the former that he attend to it 
alone. Jefferson had a short time before 
drawn up some resolutions for the Vir- 
ginia legislature and he utilized much 
of that paper in his first draft. He sub- 
mitted his work to Franklin and Adams, 
who rendered invaluable service in 
strengthening and clarifying certain 
passages. In the discussion of the docu- 
ment on the floor of Congress two 
clauses were deleted. One was an in- 
dictment of the king of England with 
reference to the slave trade while the 
other was the paragraph censuring the 
British people. Jefferson’s final clause 
was stricken out and Lee’s resolution of 
July 2 substituted. 

Students in their collateral reading 
will find many criticisms both of the 
Declaration and of Jefferson. Writers, 
American and English, have spoken of 
it as a group of “glittering and sounding 
generalities”, an example of “florid 
sophomoric writing”, as a document 
lacking in both originality and historical 
accuracy, and as full of hypocrisies. 
Such statements are untenable and even 
absurd when considered with reference 
to the purpose of the Declaration and 
after an impartial reading of history. 

Jefferson did not feel that he was 
called upon to write a paper that was 
to contain new and unheard of ideas. He 
says, “I did not consider it any part of 
my charge to invent new ideas altogether, 
and to offer no sentiment that had ever 

been expressed before.” It was not a 
historical treatise that he was asked to 
write, but a manifesto, a political paper, 
which would state one side, the colonial 
side, of the controversy. 


Naturally, he was familiar with the 
writings of Locke, Hobbes, Otis, and 
others. Ideas expressed before naturally 
crept into the work, yet he says, “I 
neither turned to book or pamphlet” 
while writing it. Many before him had 
said that people had the right to set up 
their own governments and proclaimed 
others of the self-evident truths. He 
took just what was being said and be- 
lieved by the people and embodied their 
convictions in a great masterpiece. His 
genius assembled what was common talk 
and expressed it with clarity, strength, 
good taste, and propriety. With the 
colonial political philosophy, with the 
twenty-seven complaints against the 
King and Parliament, and with the reso- 
lution of independence Jefferson made a 
harmonious and unified whole. 


The suppression of the clause attack- 
ing the slave trade and the general tenor 
of the document in no way show Con- 
gress or Jefferson to be hypocritical. By 
eliminating that clause, Congress 
“squared” itself with conditions as they 
then were. Jefferson was known as the 
most pronounced of the anti-slavery 
slaveholders. History bears witness to 
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his attempts to restrict and to abolish 
slavery. 

Judging the Declaration of Independ- 
ence with a regard for what it is sup- 
posed to be—an impassioned address on 
the part of a new weak nation to the 
powers of the world—we must admit 
that it is sincere and consistent. As one 
authority puts it, “it taught that beneath 
all local and temporal adversity, beneath 
the superficial traits and talents that dis- 
tinguish men and nations, all men are 
equal in the possession of a common 
humanity.” It served its purpose at that 
time, at home and abroad. A literary 
masterpiece, a successful political mani- 
festo, and a concise statement of good 
political philosophy is this our greatest 
document of Democracy. 
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The Geneva Conference 
(Continued from page 19) 


majority or support policies of some 
great power. 

So the nub of the question is ap- 
proached. Where do the Great Powers 
stand on disarmament? It will be re- 
called that in the Treaty of Versailles the 
Allies disarmed Germany and stated this 
was the first step toward the reduction 
and limitation of armaments in general. 
The League of Nations Covenant specifi- 
cally calls upon its signatories in Article 
8 to reduce armaments to “the lowest 
point consistent with national safety and 
the enforcement by common action of in- 
ternational obligations.” Finally, the 
Pact of Paris renounces war as an in- 
strument of national policy, so that dis- 
armament is the declared policy of fifty- 
eight nations, virtually the whole world. 

Despite these declarations, it is recog- 
nized as inevitable that their fulfillment 
cannot come overnight. Within recent 
months it has been shown in the Far 
East that armed force is far from being 
abandoned under the stress of conflict- 
ing interests and the impetuosity of mili- 
tary cliques. 

Like a huge snag in the Mississippi 
River around which Mark Twain’s pilot 
had to steer, the Franco-German politi- 
cal situation looms in the conference. 

Germany has announced a platform 
calling for drastic reduction and aboli- 
tion of armaments, with the intention of 
levelling other nations down to its own 
disarmed condition. On the surface this 
should persuade France it need not fear 
future German attack. Yet that is not 
the way France sees it. After being in- 
vaded four times in a century, France 
demands guarantees of security. And it 
frankly does not trust Germany, espe- 
cially when it sees Hitler’s followers reg- 
istering millions of votes in the presi- 
dential elections against the popular 
President von Hindenburg with all mod- 
erate parties massed behind him. For 
Hitler vociferously proclaims his inten- 
tion of shattering the Versailles Treaty, 
ending reparations, and aggressively as- 
serting German nationalism. Whether 
he would or could accomplish these ends 
even if he obtained control of the gov- 
ernment is not certain, but the possibility 
keeps French policy ultra-cautious. 

The thing to watch is therefore how 
things go within Germany. Should mod- 
erate elements gain at the expense of 
Hitler or other violent leaders, French 
arms policy may proportionately soften. 
At present, French intentions to do as 
little as possible toward real disarma- 
ment are shown in M. Tardieu’s ‘plan be- 
fore the conference. Briefly, it calls for 
an armed League of Nations and would 
multiply instead of diminish arms. 

A sharp improvement in the Franco- 
German situation would alone make pos- 
sible large disarmament measures. Fail- 
ing that, the conference may still make 
important, if small beginnings. Ob- 
servers close to the American delegation 
expect something tangible to come out 
of the conference. But it will take long 
and can hardly measure up to expecta- 
tions of ardent peace advocates. 


The Great Powers apart from France 
and Germany offer no present difficulties, 
with the possible exception of Japan, that 
need block satisfactory results. They 
have gone on record for stringent limita- 
tion or abolition of the most aggressive 
types of arms, including bombing air- 
craft, long-range guns, gas, tanks, and 
submarines. 

America is pledged to go as far as 
others can agree. Great Britain would 
welcome budget relief. The platforms of 
Russia and Italy go farther than others. 
Economic stress rests upon all nations. 
These factors may swing the conference 
into lines of real, if not major, accom- 
plishments. 





The Sword of Sergestus 
(Continued from page 23) 


With the afternoon bouts, the crowd gave 
no least attention to the other fighters, every 
eye being turned on Quintus Sergius. Word 
had got about of who the famous Scaevola 
really was, of the reward for which he fought, 
and the sympathy of every Roman, from Em- 
peror to street-boy, was with him, so that a 
deep groan went up from the amphitheater 
when the first opponent of the afternoon got 
past his guard and wounded him slightly on 
the thigh. But the groan changed to a roar 
of applause, for the attacker left himself 
open, and Quintus’ sword snaked in, to bury 
itself in the Thracian’s bosom. Some of the 
spectators noticed that Quintus no longer 
used his steel sword of the morning, but had 
changed to a bronze one of rather antique 
design. Some good-luck charm, doubtless; 
a superstitious lot, these gladiators! 

So the fights went on, the crowd cheering 
louder and louder, ever wilder with delight, 
as Quintus disposed of the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth adversaries. But it was with in- 
creasing difficulty that he did so; he was 
growing weary, and the wound was stiffen- 
ing, so that he limped a trifle, and was slow- 
ing down. 

The shadows were growing long when 
the tenth man faced Quintus—another 
retiarius, this one young, fresh, and agile. 
For some time they fenced, the crowd yell- 
ing encouragement to its darling, but the 
experienced eye of the Emperor saw what 
the herd could not see, and he called one 
of the Praetorian Guards to him. 

“Go to the Master of the Arena,” he said, 
“and bid him stop this bout. Scaevola is 
overmatched, and I do not want him killed. 
Speed! Tell him to tell Scaevola that my 
promise holds.” 

The guard saluted and hurried off, but 
he was hardly on his way when the retiarius, 
in casting his net, slipped and fell. In- 
stantly Quintus was on him, thrust him 
through, and a great roar of delight went 
up from a hundred thousand throats. Even 
as it did so, the wounded leg collapsed, 
Quintus fell on the retiarius, and the man, 
knowing himself lost, snatched the dagger 
from his girdle and with a last despairing 
thrust drove it deep into Quintus’ breast. 

The scream of a woman in the upper tier 
of seats was drowned by the howl of rage 
and dismay which went up from the whole 
amphitheater. 

“Mehercle!” swore Commodus, and with a 
whirl of oaths he leaped from his chair to 





the arena fifteen feet below and sped over 
the sand to where the dying Samnite lay 
across the dead retiarius. Slaves came run- 
ning, and the Emperor, kneeling with Quin- 
tus’ head in his arms, commanded: “A 
surgeon, here! Bring Galen!” 

“Too late, Your Majesty,” gasped Quintus. 
“T am slain . . . did I win my bouts?” 

“By Mars and Hercules, you did! My 
promise holds.” 

“My wife and child?” 

“They shall be free and noble ere sunset. 
By the ashes of the Divine Julius I swear it!” 

“*Sic vos non vobis,t’” quoted the dying 
man, faintly. His left hand groped for some- 
thing.. “My sword ... ” he murmured. 

A slave obeyed the Emperor’s look and 
placed the hilt in Quintus’ hand. 

“Give this to my son,” breathed the gladi- 
ator. “The sword of his ancestors . . . bid 
him not dishonor it . . . the sword of Ser- 
gestus of Ilium. ...” He shuddered once 
and lay still. 

Commodus got to his feet and spoke to the 
Master of the Arena. 

“The games are over for today,” he said. 
“Cancel the remaining bouts and bid the 
crowd disperse.” 

And as the Emperor turned away those 
gathered around saw two great tears roll 
down his cheeks. 





$An epigram having appeared, praising the emperor, 
Augustus offered a reward for the author. Bathyllus, 
a minor Roman poet, claimed the reward, whereupon 
Vergil wrote the words, “Sic vos non vobis” (‘‘Thus 
you, not for yourselves’’)—four times as the beginning 
of four lines of a stanza, challenging Bathyllus to com 
plete the verse. When the latter was unable to do so, 
Vergil completed it thus: 


Sic vos non vobis nidificatis aves; 

Sic vos non vobis villera fertis oves; 
Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes; 
Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves. 


This has been translated by Dr. E. C. Brewer: 
Not for yourselves your nests ye songbirds build: 
Not for yourselves ye sheep your fleeces bear; 
Not for yourselves your hives ye bees have filled; 

Not for yourselves ye oxen draw the share. 

So the descendant of Sergestus, knowing himself at 
the point of death, but knowing, too, that he has won 
freedom and wealth for his wife and son, says: “‘Thus 
you, not for yourselves . . .” 
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The Economy Fight in Congress 


ACK in those happy days before the 

World War the total of America’s 
governmental costs, including Federal, 
State, and local governments, represented 
only about 8 per cent of the national in- 
come. More recently, in the boom times 
that followed the war, Government ex- 
penditures went up with everything else 
—but more rapidly even than the cost of 
commodities—and reached an estimated 
15 per cent of the national income. 

Today, according to President Hoover 
in an address before the governors’ con- 
ference at Richmond, the total expendi- 
tures of all classes of governments prob- 
ably represent more than one-fifth of 
the whole national income! 

Lest the full significance of this com- 
parison fails to make itself felt at first, 
put the matter in another way: Back in 
the pre-war days, every man theoretically 
worked 25 days a year to pay for the cost 
of government. In 1924, he worked 46 
days a year. And today, according to 
estimates prepared for, and presented by 
Mr. Hoover, the average man “works for 
the support of all forms of government 
61 days out of the year!” 

Too high? Of course it is too high, 
says Mr. Hoover. And Congress says it 
is too high, also. But the point is, how 
to cut down this mounting figure? There 
are a number of factors to be considered, 
not least of which is the political situa- 
tion in the Capital. A perfectly tremen- 
dous popular pressure is felt here today 
for the economy drive. But simultane- 
ously a hundred or more individual 
groups are protesting against proposed 
cuts in their particular field. It is all 
right to cut the budget in other depart- 
ments, they say, but let our division or 
bureau alone! 

President Hoover has a fairly con- 
sistent record in this regard. It was 
about seven years ago that he first de- 
clared, while Secretary of Commerce, 
that the Government could save a great 
deal of money by reorganizing and con- 
solidating Federal functions so as to 
eliminate overlapping useless bureaus, 
commissions, and waste generally. As a 
member of a Cabinet committee on the 
same subject five years ago he repeated 
his suggestion. Since then he has re- 
peatedly recommended authorization to 
the Executive to give him the power to 
make wholesale reorganization of govern- 
ment functions. 

Economies in the Federal government, 
of course, do not directly affect the State 
and local governments, but they do have 
a tremendously important indirect effeci 
by their example. And the prospect now 
is that some time in the next few months, 
first the House, and then the Senate, will 
agree to a measure of Federal reorgani- 
zation, at the same time trimming down 
current expenditures to the bone. The 
situation is changing from day to day in 
the Capital, but as this is written the 
President’s views on the economy drive 


have been accepted by the House Econ- 
omy Committee dealing with the subject, 
in two important respects. First of all, 
Mr. Hoover seems likely to get authority 
to make departmental consolidations as 
he desires, subject to the right of Con- 
gress to cancel such changes after a 60- 
day trial; and he has won support 

for his proposal to put all the different 
proposed items for savings into one so- 
called “omnibus bill”, to be considered 
as an aggregate in the House, and later 
presumably in the Senate. 

There are still plenty of differences be- 
tween the White House and Congress 
over economy. The general economy goal 
is the reduction of the Federal expendi- 
tures by at least $200,000,000—the mini- 
mum required to balance the budget if a 
billion-dollar tax bill is passed. Appar- 














—Ireland in the “Columbus Dispatch" 
Taking It Up With an Expert 


ently the majority of Congressmen agree 


with Mr. Hoover that this saving must 
largely be achieved by cutting Federal 
salaries. But the method of putting this 
cx: into effect has brought a wide diver- 
gence. Mr. Hoover has suggested that 
Federal workers be put on a five-day week 
basis, with a system of staggered 30-day 
compulsory furloughs without pay, scat- 
tered through the year. In more simple 
terms, it means that a Federal employee 
who now, say, works six days a week and 
gets a paid vacation of a month each 
year, would work only five days a week 
and might also take the 30-day “holiday” 
without pay. Equivalent cuts in salaries 
would be distributed to those Federal 
workers who, like rural mail carriers, 
could not be spared for a compulsory 
furlough. 


An element in the House has consid- 
ered this proposal too drastic and too 
complicated, and has proposed a straight 
1l per cent wage cut for all above a 
$2,500 minimum salary, as an alternative. 
It is on this basis that the fight is being 
conducted at present. But in general, 
there is agreement that Federal expenses 
must come down, and that Federal sal- 
aries will probably bear a considerable 
share of the expected eS, . 

—R.L.S 
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The Bonus and Fiat Money 


HE drive for cash payment of the 

bonus to veterans acquired a national 
sounding board when hearings were held 
before committees of the House and Sen- 
ate on-the many bills presented for this 
purpose. The principal bills under dis- 
cussion are those introduced by Repre- 
sentative Wright Patman of Texas, and 
Senator Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma. 
The argument made by the advocates of 
the bonus is a double-edged one. It 
would not only, they think, relieve im- 
mediate suffering on the part of unem- 
ployed veterans, but would, by putting 
some $2,400,000,000 money in circula- 
tion, give such a push to retail buying 
and production as to bring back pros- 
perity in a hurry. They would therefore 
issue new Federal Reserve notes in this 
sum, either unsecured or backed by a 
low-interest government bond. 

From an economic standpoint, such a 
policy is called “cheap” or “fiat” money. 
Any government that owns a printing 
press can, if it wishes, issue any amount 
of paper currency, and many countries 
have done so in times of emergency, usu- 
ally with disastrous results. Many econo- 
mists believe today that the deflation or 
drop in prices has gone too far. Money, 
in short, has become too expensive, and 
the dollar will buy too much—something 
like $1.80 worth in terms of 1928 prices. 
The bonus advocates believe that the in- 
jection of a large sum of currency into 
the channels of trade will quickly force 
prices up to a point nearer the 1928 level, 
in other words, will lower the buying 
power of the dollar. This might be all 
right if it were certain that the process 
could be stopped before it had gone too 
far. The Treasury and Federal Reserve 
heads, for instance, believe in what they 
call “controlled inflation”. But they are 
mortally afraid of issuing paper money, 
and have testified before the committees 
that the Patman and Thomas proposals 
would be fatal to our national credit. 
They would begin the sort of inflation 
which Germany underwent in 1924. 


NEWBERY MEDAL 
RS. LAURA ADAMS ARMER, house- 


wife, of Berkeley, California, earned the 
John Newbery Medal this year for “the most 
distinguished contribution to American lit- 
erature for children”. Her book, which hap- 
pens to be her first, is Waterless Mountain 
(Longmans, Green) , the story of a small Nav- 
aho boy who feels the call to become a medi- 
cine man. 

Mrs. Armer did not begin her career as a 
writer and artist until at the age of fifty she 
felt she had completed her career as a mother. 
Then she began to paint professionally with 
subjects taken from Navaho Indian mythol- 
ogy. Her paintings, built on a foundation of 
a thirty-year amateur apprenticeship, won her 
immediate national recognition, and equipped 
her with the background for her book. She 
and her husband, also an artist, both did the 
illustrations for Waterless Mountain. 

May Lamberton Becker, Bertha E. Mahony, 
and Padraic Colum also awarded Mrs. 
Armer’s book the $2,000 first prize in the 
Longmans, Green & Co. contest for juvenile 
fiction. 

The Newbery Medal was established in 
1921 by the American Library Association at 
the suggestion of Frederic G. Melcher, editor 
of the Publisher's W eekly, which is the donor 
of the prize. 











WHO WANTS THE BONUS? 


General view of crowd of Veterans of Foreign Wars on the Capitol steps at Washington, bring- 
ing with them to present to Congress packages of petitions from posts in every State, which they 
claimed contained over two million signatures 


HITLERISM ON THE THRESHOLD OF POWER 


ERMANY has had two elections 
since our last chronicle, the results 
of which largely offset each other. Yet 
both marked advancing stages in the 
steady march of Adolf Hitler and his 
brown-shirted Fascist legions toward 
supreme power in the German Reich. 
The 84-year-old Field Marshal Paul 
von Hindenburg is still President. In the 
first balloting, on March 13, it will be 
remembered, he won a plurality of some 
seven million over Hitler in a field of 
five candidates, but fell just short of the 
absolute majority which was needed for 
election. In the second or run-off elec- 
tion, April 10, Von Hindenburg was op- 
posed only by Hitler and the Communist 
candidate, Thaelmann. This time he got 
his majority handily, with the following 
totals: 


Von Hindenburg ...................... 19,359,642 
SR eae 13,417,460 
ION iciccasteinicsiettinaneaitoat 3,706,388 

Necessary to a choice ........ 18,245,848 


While Hitler could not check the per- 
sonal popularity of the Old Lion, who re- 
mains an honored symbol of republican 
unity, the “Nazi” total rose over two 
million, while the Red candidate lost 
heavily. More than ever it was evident 
that the real battle in Germany lies be- 
tween the National Socialists with their 
extreme nationalist program, and the 
moderate middle-class forces which sup- 
port the present regime. 

The reélection of Von Hindenburg 
had been universally expected. But on 
April 24, elections were held for the 
Diets (legislatures) of five of the com- 
ponent states of the German federation— 
Prussia, Bavaria, Wurttemburg, Ham- 


burg, and Anhalt. In several of the state 
governments the Hitlerites are already 
in control. And the Prussian election is 
especially important because of its size. 
Prussia constitutes more than 60 per 
cent of the entire German population. 
It is as if the whole of the United States 
east of the Mississippi River and north 
of the Mason-Dixon line were one huge 
and powerful state. Furthermore, the 
police powers in Germany are in the 
hands of the state governments. Ever 
since the republic was established in 
1919, the largest party in the Prussian 





RE-ELECTED 


Diet has been the Social Democrats 
(moderate Socialists), who are bitterly 
opposed to everything that Hitler stands 
for. In conjunction with other middle- 
class parties, the Centrists and the Demo- 
crats, they controlled a slender majority 
in the Diet, which had kept Dr. Otto 
Braun continuously in office as Premier 
of Prussia and furnished powerful moral 
and police support to the similar coali- 
tion government of the whole Reich 
headed by Chancellor Bruening. But in 
this election, where the great personal 
prestige of Von Hindenburg was not at 
stake, Hitler’s cohorts leaped from a 
paltry 6 seats in the Diet to 162, easily 
displacing the Social Democrats as the 
largest party. The coalition parties can 
count on not more than that number al- 
together. Furthermore the Nationalists, 
led by Dr. Alfred Hugenberg, who are in 
many ways sympathetic to the Fascist 
movement, will probably codperate with 
Hitler in organizing the Diet, in which 
case they will have a majority if the 
Communists abstain from voting as they 
usually do. This means that the Nazis 
will turn the full power of the largest 
state in Germany against the national 
government. Premier Braun will prob- 
ably be forced to resign. 

In the other state elections, the Hit- 
lerites also became the leading party in 
all but one, and that one is Bavaria, Hit- 
ler’s own home and the second largest 
state, long the stronghold of the conserva- 
tive Bavarian People’s Party with Catho- 
lic leanings. While nowhere has Hitler 
as yet an absolute majority, his star 
seems to be steadily rising. 


France Has Elections, Too 


EVER has the internal politics of the 

European nations had so strong an influ- 
ence on others as now. The rise of German 
Nationalism under Hitler is conceded to be 
the leading issue in the French parliamentary 
elections to be held May 1. French voters will 
then go to the polls for the first time in four 
years, to elect 613 members of the Chamber 
of Deputies. The average Frenchman is 
usually concerned chiefly with his own pocket- 
book, and since France has until recently 
occupied a relatively strong economic posi- 
tion, with little unemployment, foreign policy 
has attracted little attention. But now the 
French realize that the collapse of eastern and 
central Europe gravely threatens the welfare 
of France. If Hitler gains the ascendancy, we 
may look for a return of intense nationalism 
in France, as opposed to the policies of con- 
ciliation which ruled during the years of the 
late Briand’s influence. 


The highly checkered and constantly shift- 
ing party situation in France is never possible 
to predict. But the immediate point of inter- 
est is whether Premier Andre Tardieu can 
hold his position of dominance. With only 
temporary exceptions, coalition cabinets of 
the Right and Center have prevailed for the 

t five years under Poincare, Laval, and 

ardieu. Present conditions may lead to a 
moderate swing toward the Left, which would 
bring the Radical Socialists, largest party in 
the Chamber, under the leadership of 
Edouard Herriot, into a strategic position. 
Tardieu, however, is making a whirlwind 
campaign. Though he has been checkmated 
in most of his recent foreign projects, he is 
nevertheless the most brilliant and dynamic 
leader in France today, and it is likely that 
he will continue a factor in whatever govern- 
ment may be formed. 
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British Raise Tariff, 
Omit Debts 
4\REAT BRITAIN, bursting with the 


confidence that comes from the 
courage of self-sacrifice and her im- 
proved economic position, has served 
notice on the world that hereafter she will 
think of Britain first. In the new budget 
for the fiscal year 1932-1933, presented in 
the House of Commons by Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Neville Chamberlain, who 
more than any other man is the effective 
boss of the present “National” Govern- 
ment, there were two surprise packages 
for the rest of the world. 

One was the tariff. Last month Cham- 
berlain announced that tariffs would be 
raised immediately from 10 to an average 
of 20 per cent, while many items would 
go much higher. Iron and steel products 
will bear a duty of 331-3 per cent, jew- 
elry and other luxuries 30 per cent. Prac- 
tically all machinery and manufactured 
goods will pay 20 per cent. Many of 
these items, especially the manufactured 
products, will practically exclude Ameri- 
can goods from British markets, and 
there is no doubt that our exports to Eng- 
land, already badly reduced, will be hard 
hit. England’s motive in raising tariffs so 
steeply is not primarily to raise revenue, 
but to eliminate foreign competition, and 
to place her in a better position for bar- 
gaining when reductions may be dis- 
cussed, not only with other high tariff 
countries, but also with her own domin- 
ions, which will meet at Ottawa in July 
to work out a policy of Empire trade 
preference. 

The second bomb-shell in the Cham- 
berlain budget was its failure to provide 
for payment of $171,500,000, which will 
be due the United States from Great 
Britain within the next twelve months 
for annual payment on interest and prin- 
cipal of the British war debt, after the 
Hoover Moratorium expires June 30. 
Likewise the budget did not list among 
Britain’s expected receipts the amount 
due from German reparations and from 
England’s own war debtors. In his speech 
to the Commons, Chancellor Chamber- 
lain explained that these omissions were 
made because it was still uncertain what 
the status of debts and reparations will 
be next year. An international confer- 
ence is to be held at Lausanne in June 
to consider the future of the reparations 
problem. Furthermore, although the U. 
S. Congress has given plain warnings that 
it will not be sympathetic to any exten- 
sion of the moratorium, the European 
debtors plainly expect some sort of 
further adjustment. The next British 
payment is not due until December 15, 
and Mr. Chamberlain said that, since 
England’s receipts from her debtors prac- 
tically balance her payments to America, 
whatever is decided upon can be taken 
care of in a supplementary budget. 

The action of Great Britain, regard- 
less of its motive, was coldly received at 
Washington. With Congress struggling 
to balance our budget by heavy increases 
in taxation, the loss of some $250,000,000 
next year which had been counted on as 
receipts would compel still higher taxes. 
No responsible official in either the State 
or Treasury Departments or in the Senate 








PAUL REVERE RIDES AGAIN 
Modern citizens of Lexington, Massachusetts, reénacted on Patriots’ Day (April 19) the miduight ride of Paul 
Revere to warn the colonists of the approach of the British, and the “‘shot heard round the world’’ at Concord 
bridge next morning. The group, containing “Samuel Adams”, “‘John Hancock"’, and “‘Revere’’ (mounted at 


right) is standing in front of the original Lexington Tavern, still standing 


The “‘one-horse shay" is the very 


one in which Adams and Hancock escaped on the night of April 18, 1775 


would admit that Britain will not be ex- 
pected te make her payments. Senators 
Borah, Reed, and others intimated that 
both Britain and France can pay if they 
choose. England has given no encourage- 
ment to the efforts of other countries to 
present a united front to America in 
repudiation of the debts. But Germany 
has definitely declared she can pay no 
more, and the general policy of Britain 
and France is that without payments 
from Germany there can be no payments 
to America. The uncompromising policy 
of the Washington Administration was 
indicated by the fact that the State De- 
partment sent formal notices te all 
debtor governments that they will be ex- 
pected to sign pledges to repay the 
amount postponed under the one-year 
moratorium, in ten yearly installments. 








—Dyson in the “London Daily Herald” 
THE BIG SQUEEZE 
“I’m sure | could breathe easier without them” 


Unrest in British Dominions 
NPRECEDENTED scenes were en- 


acted in two widely separated por- 
tions of the British Empire last month, 
supposedly the most staid and peaceful 
of John Bull’s possessions. A mob of 
10,000 men, mostly unemployed, stormed 
the Parliament Building at St. John’s, the 
capital of Newfoundland, practically 
wrecked it, and attacked Sir Richard 
Squires, the Prime Minister, whom it was 
trying to force out of office. Newfound- 
land is the oldest of British colonies, dis- 
covered in 1497 by John Cabot. On ac- 
count of its island position, it has been 
unusually self-contained and has always 
refused to join the Dominion of Canada. 
Its population of less than 300,000 has 
suffered severely since the Great War 
from loss of foreign trade and the gov- 
ernment has constantly been in financial 
difficulties, The Squires Government has 
been accused of falsifying its accounts in 
order to turn public funds to political 
purposes. Earlier this winter a mob 
forced Squires to increase the food ration 
for the unemployed which the govern- 
ment had cut to $1.60 a month. Police 
finally calmed the populace with the help 
of war veterans. The Prime Minister re- 
fused to resign, but the opposition parties 
compelled the formation of a new govern- 
ment. 

In Auckland, largest city of New Zea- 
land, rioting mobs marched down Queen 
Street, smashing thousands of dollars’ 
worth of plate glass windows and looting 
right and left, on two successive nights. 
The causes of the outbreak are obscure. 
Apparently the mob was not moved by 
hunger, because food stores were not 
molested, but paid more attention to jew 
elry, clothing stores, etc. 


ALL IS NOT WELL IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Unprecedented scene in a British Dominion when 10,000 unemployed men stormed the Govern- 
ment House at St. John’s, Newfoundland, and drove out the Prime Minister, Sir Richard Squires 


Drift Toward Resubmission 


INAL results of the Literary Digest 

prohibition poll, in which a total of 
4,668,537 ballots were cast, showed that 
1,236,660, or 26.49 per cent, stood for 
continuance of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, while 3,431,877, or 73,51 per cent, 
were for repeal—a ratio of about two and 
three-quarters to one for repeal. Only 
two States showed a majority for con- 
tinuance by narrow margins—Kansas 
and North Carolina. The division in the 
Digest’s 1930 poll, when three, instead 
of two alternatives were offered, was 30 
per cent for enforcement, 29 for modifi- 
cation, and 40 for repeal. 


While the poll must probably be dis- 
counted for several factors, especially 
the greater readiness of the wets to vote, 
and the fact that comparatively few 
women are represented in the mailing 
list because it is based on telephone and 
automobile owners, few impartial ‘ob- 
servers deny that it indicates a steady 
drift of national sentiment toward re- 
peal. This tendency has already had 
marked political effects. At the Jefferson 
Day dinner in Washington, former Gov- 
ernor Harry Byrd of Virginia, the only 
leading candidate of the Democrats who 
had previously been uncompromisingly 
dry, announced a shift in his position. He 
called for a referendum of the whole 
country on the question of resubmission 
of the Prohibition Amendment, under 
supervision of Congress in an election in 
which no other issue would be at stake. 
Several prominent dry leaders, including 
Bishop Cannon of Virginia, announced 
their willingness for an official referen- 
dum under the terms of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Pressure for a chahge in policy on the 
part of the Republican Party increased. 
Secretary of Agriculture Hyde proposed 
resubmission at the Missouri Republican 
convention. This leaves President 
Hoover’s Cabinet almost unanimously 
wet. As yet, however, the President has 
eo no sign that he intends to change 

is policy. 


Irish Oath at Deadlock 


HE determination of President Eamon 

de Valera of the Irish Free State 
and his Fianna Fail cabinet to end for- 
ever the oath of allegiance which ties 
Ireland to the British monarchy has 
caused plenty of uproar on both sides of 
the Irish Sea. The position of the Brit- 
ish Government, voiced by J. H. Thomas, 
Secretary for the Dominions, has been 
unwavering from the beginning that pass- 
age by the Dail Eirann of the oath bill 
would be equivalent to secession from 
the Empire, and that Great Britain in- 
sists upon the oath as an essential part 
of the treaty by which the Free State was 
constituted. When a radical Laborite in 
the House of Commons moved to abolish 
the oath to the crown taken by members 
of the British Parliament—a step no 
more revolutionary than the Irish pro- 
posal—the hous@ defeated him. 


But when De Valera introduced in the 
Dail his abolition bill, signs of a rift in 
his own supporters were soon evident. 
The opposition party of Cosgrave of 
course denounced the bill as dishonor- 
able. Then the Labor Party, while indi- 
cating that it had no love for the oath 
and would vote with the President, in- 
sisted that other issues, particularly un- 
employment, should come first. De Valera 
was even defeated on a question of order 
of business, but later the oath bill passed 
its second reading. Meanwhile opposi- 
tion came from two extremes. Great in- 
dustrialists who have large plants in Ire- 
land, especially the Jacob biscuit manu- 
facturers and the Guinness brewery, 
threatened that if the Free State seceded 
from the Empire, they would close their 
factories or remove them to England, 
thus throwing many more Irishmen out 
of work. This would: be a poser for 
Labor. The Republican extremists of the 
Sinn Fein party, from which De Valera 
once broke away, warned that abolition 
of the oath was not enough—that they 
would refuse to take their places in the 
Dail until all Ireland is united under one 
free flag. 


Stimson Reaches No Arms 


Solution 
ONFERENCE succeeds conference on 


the international schedule without 
getting much beyond the stage of talk. 
London, Geneva, Lausanne, and Shanghai 
are the scenes of the most important dis- 
cussions at present. 

The four-power meeting at London of 
France, Great Britain, Germany, and 
Italy broke up without reaching any con- 
clusion as to the future of the five Danu- 
bian states which Premier Tardieu of 
France wishes to weld into a customs 
union under French rather than German 
influence. The Danube states, meeting 
the following week at Innsbruck, could 
come to no agreement, either. 

Little can be settled now until after 
the French elections, and then the chief 
European powers will get together at 
Lausanne, June 13, for a general attack 
on the reparations situation. But Amer- 
ica, the most important factor in Europe’s 
economic tangle, will not be there. 
Tardieu has recently shown signs of a 
more lenient attitude on reparations. The 
only solution he will refuse to consider is 
one which would place the burden ex- 
clusively on the creditor nations. In 
other words, some revision of the Young 
Plan is possible that will reduce Ger- 
many’s payments at least in part. 

The Disarmament Conference _lan- 
guished in the doldrums because of the 
illness of various important statesmen 
and the preoccupation of the French 
with the elections. Secretary of State 
Stimson made a sudden voyage to Geneva 
and held private conversations with 
Tardieu, MacDonald, Bruening, and 
Grandi. He also called upon Sir Eric 
Drummond, the first time an American 
oficial has formally acknowledged the 
importance of the League of Nations. 
But debts and reparations were carefully 
avoided, and little progress was made on 
disarmament. Prospects of an agreement 
between France and Italy that would per- 
mit of their adherence to the London 
Naval Treaty have come to nothing, al- 
though Italy announced it would stop its 
building program for another year. Chief 
efforts at the Geneva conference now re- 
volve around the effort to define aggres- 
sive weapons. The British and Americans 
are united for abolition of submarines, 
tanks, gas, and other weapons considered 
especially dangerous. But France is 
adamant against these proposals. 

At Shanghai, meanwhile, negotiations 
between Japan and China for a settle- 
ment of their dispute slowly dragged on. 
Plans proposed by Sir Miles Lampson 
and Nelson Johnson, the British and 
American Ministers to China, for cessa- 
tion of the Chinese boycott, evacuation 
of Shanghai of both forces, and super- 
vision by the League of Nations mixed 
commission, now in Manchuria, were 
favorably received by both Japan and 
China. But just when it looked as if an 
armistice might be reached, a bomb. ex- 
ploded at a Japanese celebration outside 
Shanghai, badly wounding five Japanese 
officials. Negotiations were immediately 
called off. Blame for the bombing was 
not attached to China, but was probably 
due to Korean rebels. 





Roosevelt Trend Slowed 
Down in Eastern Primaries 


HE scramble to climb on the band- 
wagon of Governor Roosevelt’s Dem- 
ocratic presidential boom, which for a 
while promised to carry him to the nomi- 
nation with but slight opposition, was 
slowed down, if not checked, by the re- 
sults of primaries in Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania, key States of the East. Al 
Smith, whose veiled distaste for his for- 
mer friend and successor has now 
turned into active opposition, was known 
to be strong in the former. It was some- 
thing of a surprise, however, when he 
overwhelmed Roosevelt by a 3 to 1 vote, 
winning all of the Bay State’s 36 dele- 
gates. And in Pennsylvania Smith showed 
unexpected strength in Philadelphia and 
the hard coal districts, though Roosevelt 
carried the State by about 20,000 votes 
and will have at least a maority of the 
delegates. | 
While at this writing Roosevelt has 
approximately 300 delegates either in- 
structed and pledged or claimed, Smith 
is conceded all or most of the delegations 
from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and New Jersey, which, com- 
bined with the delegations pledged to 
favorite sons in Illinois, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, and elsewhere, would give the 
“Stop Roosevelt” group close to the 390 
votes, or one-third of the convention 


necessary for a veto on the nomination. 
Supporters of Roosevelt believe that if 
he secures a majority on the first ballot, 
he will be nominated as soon as the dele- 
gations pledged to favorite sons see that 


their men cannot win and turn to the 
leading candidate. Nevertheless recent 
events give color to the belief that there 
may yet be a close and hard fight similar 
to the one which sharply divided the 
party in the 1924 convention, and mak- 
ing the nomination of a compromise can- 
didate necessary. 


OPPOSING “KEYNOTERS” 
Senator Lester J. Dickinson, lowa Republican 
(left) and Senator Alben W. Barkley, Kentucky 
Democrat, who will be temporary chairmen of 
their respective -party conventions at Chicago 
next month. Do they look like political enemies? 


Accompanying the 
primaries has been a 
cross-fire of speech- 
making which height- 
ened the personal 
conflict of the lead- 
ers. At the Jefferson 
Day dinner of the 
Democrats in Wash- 
ington, attended by 
most of the leaders 
of the party with the 
conspicuous excep- 
tion of Governor 
Roosevelt, Mr. Smith, 
in a characteristically 
vigorous speech, gave 
warning that ‘he 
would “take off his 
coat and vest and 
fight to the end 
against any candidate 
who persists in any 
demagogic appeal to 
the masses of the 
working people of the 
country to destroy 
themselves by setting 
class against class 
and rich against 
poor.” This was gen- 
erally taken as an in- 
direct attack on 
Roosevelt, who in a radio address shortly 
before had made an appeal for “the for- 
gotten man at the bottom of the economic 
pyramid”. A week later, in a speech at 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Mr. Roosevelt re- 
plied to the Smith charge with what 
sounded to most ears as a very concilia- 
tory answer. He enlarged upon his previ- 
ous criticisms of the Republican Admin- 
istration and his program for meeting 
the depression with the words: “I am 
pleading for a policy broad enough to in- 
clude every part of our economic struc- 
ture, a policy that seeks to help all simul- 
taneously.” The Governor made few 
specific suggestions, however, of how he 
would improve the purchasing power of 
the small man. He did call for a down- 
ward revision of the tariff to stimulate 
foreign trade, and declared himself for 
strict State and Federal control of elec- 
tric power. 

One proposal of ex-Governor Smith’s 
in his Jefferson Day speech attracted in- 
ternational attention: namely, that the 
United States should “forget” the war 
debts for twenty years, and should offer 
to cancel them in part proportionately to 
the amount of imports from America 
bought by the debtor nations. Thus, for 
every $100,000,000 worth of American 
goods bought by England or France, we 
should wipe out 25 per cent of this 
amount on the debts still owed us by 
them. This plan was strongly criticized 
in Washington by Senator Borah and 
others, who charged that it meant com- 
plete cancellation. 


Meanwhile, President Hoover marched 
on toward certain renomination by the 
Republicans. He will undoubtedly have 
a majority of 10 to 1 in the convention 
with little difficulty. Progressive opposi- 
tion to him has not materialized, and the 
only candidate openly in the field against 
him is former Senator Joseph I. France 
of Maryland. 


HOPEFUL 


Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York acknowledging the greet- 
ings of his supporters for the Presidency in his speech at St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Mrs. Roosevelt stands at left 


Pardon Refused to Mooney 


OR the fourth time in his sixteen 

years of imprisonment, Thomas Ff. 
Mooney, labor leader convicted of setting 
the death-dealing bomb in the San Fran- 
cisco Preparedness Day parade of 1916, 
was denied his freedom by a Governor of 
California, when Governor James Rolph, 
Jr., announced his decision on Mooney’s 
petition for pardon (Schol., Jan. 9). The 
ruling came five months after a hearing 
before the Governor at which Mooney’s 
attorneys, assisted by Mayor James J. 
Walker of New York, who made a spe- 
cial trip to California believing in 
Mooney’s innocence, presented a strong 
argument for the prisoner’s release, 
based on the facts that the witnesses on 
whose testimony he was convicted had 
been proved perjurers, and that the trial 
judg@, jury, and others connected with 
the original case believed he was the vic- 
tizn. of an unjust “frame-up”. 

Governor Rolph had turned the case 
over for study to Judge Matt I. Sullivan, 
former Chief Justice of the State Su- 
preme Court, who produced a lengthy re- 
port opposing the pardon. The report 
argued that no new facts had been pre- 
sented that had not previously been con- 
sidered by the courts and the governors. 
It largely ignored the weaknesses of’ the 
evidence, and centered its denial on 
Mooney’s previous record and opinions 
as an agitator and a reputed anarchist. 

Mooney himself went back to peeling 
potatoes in San Quentin Prison without 
much emotion. “The cards were stacked 
against me,” he said, and neither he nor 
his family had really expected the Gov- 
ernor to act otherwise. But defense work- 
ers and liberals throughout the world 
who have been convinced of a serious mis- 
cairiage of justice in the case expressed 
indignation at the decision, which they 
called animated by class prejudice. 
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NE evening back in 1890 a young 

bookkeeper of Chicago drew an 
alphabet of capital letters half an inch 
high. He folded them up and put them 
in an envelope addressed to the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company. He en- 
closed a letter asking if the designs were 
worth five dollars. The company ac- 
cepted the alphabet and sent him a check 
for ten dollars. Thus began the career 
of Frederic W. Goudy, master of the 
alphabet. 

On March 7, 1932, Goudy found him- 
self in the seat of honor at a luncheon 
celebrating his sixty-seventh birthday: 
Several hundred distinguished publish- 
ers, type founders, printers, and design- 
ers were gathered to pay affectionate 
tribute to the noteworthy accomplish- 
ment and beloved personality of this 
man. 

In the forty-two years between these 
two dates he had designed over seventy 
type faces and had so effectively applied 
his genius to the advancement of the 
printing arts that the name of Gogdy is 
often linked with those of Gutenberg, 
Jensen, Garamond, and Caslon, the great- 
est type founders of all time. 

Edward F. Stevens, speaking at the 
luncheon, said, “Mr. Goudy’s achieve- 
ments in type design and production have 
not been surpassed by any other man 
since the invention of printing in 1450. 
He has been honored abroad as well as 
at home, and has been the recipient of 
medals and other awards from profes- 
sional societies; and his types known 
inclusively as the ‘Goudy Family’, are 
everywhere recognized as masterpieces in 
the art of printing.” 

It does not fall to the lot of many men 
to hear such words of acclaim. Indeed 
one of the tragedies of genius is the tardy 
recognition of its attainments. Few live 
to receive the unreserved plaudits of 
their fellows. 

I could not help wondering, as I 
watched the gray, yet sparkling figure 
sitting quietly at the guest table, how it 
must seem to be thus heralded as a great 
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FREDERIC W. GOUDY—MASTER OF THE ALPHABET 


man of the world. I impatiently awaited 
his turn to speak. He first expressed 
astonishment at the extent of the recep- 
tion, stating that he had expected to find 
a group of a dozen or fifteen intimate 
friends assembled for a little feast of 
friendship. Continuing, he said, “What 
I have done has only been the everyday 
work of my little workshop, and when- 
ever the trade has applauded I have been 
immensely pleased.” Sincere and re- 
freshing modesty! This man had merely 
done his best and was surprised that so 
many people should make a fuss over it. 

Mitchell Kennerley, for whom Goudy 
designed the celebrated Kennerley and 
Forum types, said that Goudy never 
worked for money, but for the perfection 
of the work he was doing; regardless of 
the amount to be paid, Goudy’s work 
was always Goudy’s best. 

Great accomplishment is sometimes 
very conspicuous. When an Edison 
switches on his incandescent lamp its 
rays flash upon the world with a pervad- 
ing radiance. The first flight of a Lind- 
bergh across the trackless ocean is seen 
by all eyes. The names of such inventors 
and pioneers are spoken in every house- 
hold because of the spectacular nature 
of what they do. Other creators of great 
things are relatively unknown: they serve 
us all, and we—who get what we want 
by merely pushing buttons—compla- 
cently accept the fruits of their genius, 
and no questions asked. Such an incon- 
spicuous benefactor is Goudy. Although 
every person who reads has been en- 
riched by his labors, his name is not 
widely known. 

As a matter of fact his work is so 
subtle that comparatively few people 
have the capacity to appreciate its impor- 
tance. Discrimination in judgment of 
types is a matter of training. To the aver- 
age person one type looks pretty much 
like the others. Students of lettering 
know through bitter experience that the 
drawing of the alphabet is no child's 
play. Those who persist in their study 
soon learn how subtle the art really is. 


The difference between a good letter and 
a bad one is a matter of extremely deli- 
cate adjustment of proportions and great 
refinement of line. Good lettering is, in 
short, a fine art, and one which demands 
an uncommon sensitiveness to abstract 
beauty. 

Yet even those who miss the aesthetic 
delights of well-drawn letters are in debt 
to the type designer for legibility in 
printing. That quality is not so easily at- 
tained in type. Compare a number of 
printed pages and note that some can be 
read with greater fluency than others. To 
be sure the typesetter is involved in this, 
but without well-designed letters, read- 
ing would be an uncomfortable experi- 
ence. 

Goudy considers legibility the chief 
objective of his work. At his birthday 
party he said, “The main purpose of 
letters, of course, is the practical one of 
making thoughts visible. Letters need 
only be simple, well shaped and well pro- 
portioned. Beauty is not to be sought at 
the expense of practical use.” Goudy, by 
the way, never designed a freak type or 
a “novelty”. 

Here then is a practical man, and an 
artist. So many people believe such a 
combination impossible! Here is one 
who is primarily concerned with being 
useful. But let us be profoundly thank- 
ful that Goudy does not stop there. Let 
us rejoice that he not only makes 
thoughts visible but that he enriches 
them with a beauty which only a master 
of the alphabet can give to the printed 
word. 

Mr. Goudy never neglects to share all 
honors with his wife, Bertha M. Goudy. 
She composes and sets his type and 
otherwise enters into his creative work. 

Sixty miles up the Hudson River from 
New York these two masters of the al- 
phabet have established the Village Let- 
ter Foundry at Marlboro-on-Hudson. 
There they labor together to “make 
thoughts visible” and to invest the 
printed page with the quiet beauty of 
well-designed letters. 
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ART AND THE BOGY-MAN 


By ERNEST W. WATSON 


O YOU believe in bogies and taboos? 

You would dislike to admit it, 
wouldn’t you? Not that the bogy-man 
cares whether you do or not; it makes no 
difference to him. He will get you any- 
way if you don’t watch out. Perhaps he 
has you already. For there are bogies 
about! They are lurking even in high 
places. 


There is the art bogy. He is the fellow 
who warns you to let art alone unless you 
show marked artistic talent. He says, 
“Unless you have been born an artist you 
will simply be wasting time in the art 
class.” “Why,” he exclaims, “you can’t 
even draw a straight line!” This bogy- 
man is really very convincing. Else how 
could he persuade sensible folks? He 
actually terrorizes people. A friend of 
mine is so fastened in his grip that when 
urged to draw so simple an object as an 
apple, she develops a mild form of ner- 
vous hysteria. 

As with all superstitions, this art bogy 
thrives on mistaken notions. Every rea- 








THE PRINCIPLE OF 
TYPE-FOUNDING 


HE old-time printer had to make his 

own types and it was not till the 
seventeenth century that the arts of let- 
ter-founding and printing began to be 
divided. Less than a hundred years ago 
machinery was applied to type-casting, 
enormously increasing the output and 
lowering the cost considerably. 

The production of type according to 
the old methods began with the drawings 
of the letter designer. A punch or die 
next had to be made, the letter being cut 
in relief (by hand) on the end of a long 
square piece of steel. This punch was 
hardened when satisfactorily shaped. It 
was then struck into an oblong bar of 
copper (a softer metal) thus forming a 
matrix or strike. The matrix required 
careful hand tooling after the strike, to 
insure perfect depth and ranging of face 
before it was ready for casting. Casting 


PUNCH 


was accomplished by pouring 
type metal into the matrix, us- 
ing a hand mould. 

Ingenious machinery today 
performs these operations 
which the craftsman of old 
managed solely by skill of eye 
and hand. Engraving ma- 
chines cut the matrix directly 
from the type designer’s draw- 
ings of the letters, eliminating 
the original punch. Casting 
machines replace the old hand 
mould method of casting the 
type from the matrix. 





MATRIX 


son advanced for his taboos is based upon 
ignorance of the real facts Talent is rela- 
tive. Almost everyone has some degree of 
art talent. Many consider their limited 
supply too meager to bether with, so they 
hide it away as did the shameful servant 
of Biblical fame, whose master gave him 
a single talent to invest. Multitudes of 
people have talent without even suspect- 
ing it. So long as the bogy-man ;keeps 
them fearful of pencil and brush, they 
will never be aware of it. 

Here is another factor which the 
bogy-man never mentions. The painting 
of pictures is one thing, the designing of 
objects is another. The art of representa- 
tion and the art of designing really have 
little in common. The expressive art of 
the painter and sculptor demands a dis- 
tinctly different type of creative ability 
from that needed for the designing of 
textiles, silverware, and other manu- 
factured products. In a design contest, 
the greatest genius of brush and paint 
would probably be worsted by the aver- 
age high school student. Likewise the 
highest-paid designer of fabrics would 
doubtless paint a pretty bad picture. The 
artist and the designer are working in 
opposite directions. Their abilities are 
as different as is their handiwork. 

Because you can neither draw, paint, 
nor model the likeness of any living thing 
is no reason for you to avoid the study 
of design. While fewer have the talent 
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for pictorial art, nearly everyone _has 
some ability in the decorative arts. 
Decorative art springs from the uni- 
versal instinct for beauty which makes 
us crave attractive surroundings. 

Have you a mathematical mind? Are 
you resourceful? Do you like to experi- 
ment? Can you use your head? Have 
you engineering skill? If you can answer 
most of these questions in the affirmative, 
you may with some assurance try your 
hand at design. For a great déal of de- 
sign has a geometric basis, is mechanical 
in origin. Cleverness in juggling formal 
elements is often more vital at the outset 
than reliance upon feeling. Note the pre- 
ponderance of geometric pattern in 
primitive work the world over. Ingenious 
combinations of the square, circle, and 
triangle have produced enormous variety 
in design and they offer a wide range of 
endeavor for any beginner. 

Much can be learned from the canni- 
bal artists whose work was discussed in 
a preceding number of the Scholastic. 
Their primitive work teaches us the 
naturalness of art. Decoration seems to 
be no effort for the savage. He doesn’t 
make work of it, he plays with it. You 
can do the same. 

The accompanying design experiments 
demonstrate how easily and naturally 
“one thing leads to another”. They sug- 
gest that the “follow your nose” method 


(Continued on next page) 


ANCIENT AND MODERN EMPLOYMENT OF GEOMETRIC PATTERNS 


The textiles were woven by African savages (photograph from Brooklyn Museum). The 
glove shows an interesting application of the motive developed on the following pages. 
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really gets one somewhere in the art of 
designing. They assure the student that 
curiosity backed by ordinary resource- 
fulness will give him a fair take-off into 
the realms of pattern making. 

Figures 1 and 2 on the opposite page 
show two obvious methods of dividing a 
square by straight lines, by diagonals, 
and by diameters. This done, the desire 
comes to develop or evolve the design 
from these simple beginnings. All of the 
patterns in the first row are inevitable 
outgrowths of Figure 1; those in the sec- 
ond row spring from Figure 2. How 
many more developments can you add to 
each row?. The half dozen units of each 
motive represent but a start. 

The idea of filling certain spaces with 
ink or paint next occurs to the designer. 
Row 3 indicates how the patterns of Row 
2 appear by the application of the brush. 
Quite different patterns can be obtained 
from the same layouts by selecting other 
areas to receive the ink. 

All remaining designs of this plate 
grew out of Figure 4 which is one of the 
simplest ways of plotting a square. Fig- 


ure 4-a shows the’ same geometric lay- 
out with alternate spaces inked. Figures 
4-b, 4-c, 4d, 4-e, and 4-f indicate the 
variety possible by merely changing the 
widths of the dark and light stripes. 

In Figure 5, a border is produced by 
repeating 4-a. It is a rather disjointed 
and unsatisfactory pattern. A more 
fluent design is secured by reversing 
every other square so as to form a run- 
ning zigzag as in Figure 6. Borders 7, 
8, 9, and 10 are made with units 4-b, 4-d, 
4-e, and 4-f, 

Now see what happens when several 
strips of border are put together. Fig- 
ures 1] and 12 are but two of several pat- 
terns possible by the ingenious juxtaposi- 
tion of border strips similar to No. 8. 
By overlapping the same strips a surpris- 
ing variety of all-over designs would 
further result. Continue these experi- 
ments yourself. Hundreds of interesting 
patterns can be created by the exercise of 
engineering skill with elements as simple 
as Figure 4-a. 

The idea of engineering skill is em- 
phasized because that is actually the im- 
portant thing in these geometric designs. 
It is the mathematical mind which is 
brought into play. 


It would be an error to stop here, leav- 
ing the impression that mathematics is 
the Alpha and Omega of design. Engi- 
neering skill takes us far, but creative 
imagination begins where geometry ends 
This somewhat intangible thing called 
feeling must take the helm when we 
venture into uncharted seas. Yet the be 
ginner who feels no stirring of art in his 
make-up should not too willingly con 
clude that it is entirely lacking. He may 
be endowed without knowing it. Talent 
may be revealed unexpectedly in the 
course of experiments in geometric de 
signing. 

The step from merely formal design to 
free invention is but a short one. ,The 
idea of injecting imaginative forms into 
set patterns comes naturally. The sub 
stitution of a flower for the square center 
of a geometric pattern (see Figure 12) 
represents the ease with which this step 
is taken, 

After a while geometric design fails to 
satisfy and the student relies less and 
less upon compass and straight-edge. He 
becomes a creative artist. Through 
geometry he has conquered timidity and 
uncovered an unsuspected sensitiveness 
to line, form, and pattern. 


RAPID DESIGNING WITH THE PEN 


MOTIVE 
FOR DESIGNS 
BELOW 


LOOPS ALTERNATE 
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HERE is no better way to begin the 

study of design than drawing with 
the round-nib pen and black ink. With 
this equipment and a few simple direc- 
tions, anyone can make a great variety 
of interesting patterns. The pens origi- 
nally intended for lettering come in sev- 
eral sizes. Nos. 2, 3, and 4 were used in 
the drawings reproduced. No. 4 drew the 
widest lines. The original designs were 
nearly twice the size of these reproduc- 
tions. The designs shown were selected 
from about thirty developments of the 
same motive. It is astonishing how the 
possibilities open up as one works with 
these pens. See how many more patterns 
you can develop from the two motives 
demonstrated. en take the motives 
suggested below. 

The most important point is to fill 
the areas quite completely with black. 
Don’t leave large white spaces. Either 
strike an equal balance of black and 
white or make the black predominate. 
Use a smooth surfaced paper. Keep 
working on a single motive until you have 
exhausted all its possibilities. Use two 
sizes of pens in each design. 
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TILDEN JUNIOR TENNIS STRING 
CONTEST AWARDS 


The Tilden Junior Tennis String prize 
slogan contest conducted by Armour and 
Company’s String Krafters, providing twenty- 
six prizes for the best slogans describing the 
Tilden Junior String, was advertised exclu- 
sively in Scholastic and brought returns from 
every State in the Union, as well as Hawaii, 
Virgin Islands, and Porto Rico. Some sub- 
mitted as many as five slogans, so that the 
judges were faced with the task of selecting 
the best from approximately 5,000 entries. 

The winning slogan—the unanimous choice 
of the judges—was “Tilden Juniors Make 
Junior Tildens”. But when it came to an- 
nouncing the awards it was discovered that 
two boys, Robert Taylor, Roosevelt High 
School, Wyandotte, Michigan, and Leo Mor 
genstern, of 1513 Teller Avenue, New York 
City, had each submitted that slogan. While 
the rules of the contest made no provision for 
a tie, the judges decided that the only fair 
method would be to award duplicate prizes 
to each boy. So Robert Taylor and Leo Mor 
genstern are each receiving a complete outfit 
from the Armour String Krafters—a Top 
Flite Racquet strung with the new Tilden 
Junior strings, a waterproof case, a press, 
and twelve tennis balls. 

Twenty-four other boys and girls—the run- 
ners up—were awarded re-stringing jobs with 
genuine Tilden Junior Strings. One of the 
twenty-four, William Taylor, of Wyandotte, 
Mich., turned out to be a brother of the 
grand prize winner. Other prize winners 
came from twelve States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Hawaii. Eight girls were among 
the successful runners up. 

In appreciation of the efforts of all con- 
testants, the Armour String Krafters are send- 
ing to every boy and girl, who tried his or her 
hand at slogan writing, a copy of “Big Bill” 
Tilden’s popular booklet, “Fundamentals of 
Tennis”. A complete list of prize winners 
appears in the Armour and Company adver- 
tisement in this issue of Scholastic. 
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This Summer Stringing] Tennis, Rackets . . . 
Make $1.50 to $3.00 an Hour € 
went 1 Teach 2 How! SEND FOR 

gndiete te peur enue tame Olen and FREE TENNIS 

— wn penny nm BOOK 

their fr'tengle rackets we or three oH a Write at once for 

season! You can get that restringing busi- your wy oer of 
oney 


“Earning M 
sd ean 36 836 to & Hs g Bab the Ast ‘est wrecks Write Restringing Tennis 
for booklet Rackets’ 


THOMPSON Ba. MANUFACTURING co. 
4531 Packers Avenue 


| tnt ates nenataamneNN Rete 
LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Leather, cut projects, tools and accessories of all 
kinds for craft work in— 


LEATHER 
Write for free illustrated catalogue. 
Department 8. 
Cc. W. DANNENHAUER 
141-143 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ok, PELs RING or PIN $100 
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signe because you buy uy direct 

Se send for catalog. 
Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 

212 BRUCE AVENUE NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 

















PEOPLE in 


VIRGINIAN 


THE illustrious list of Presidents 
of the United States of America who 
have been Virginians, the Democrats of 
that State, the Old Dominion, would like 
to add Harry Flood Byrd, whom they call 
their “greatest gov- 
ernor since Thomas 
Jefferson”. As one of 
the Virginia Byrds, 
he is best known be- 
cause of his aéro- 
nautical brother, 
Richard Evelyn Byrd, 
but is deserving of 
fame in his own right. 
Any man who can be 
governor of a State 
as large as Virginia 
for four years (1926- 
1930) and leave that State with a sur- 
plus where he found a deficit, while all 
about him States were running deficits 
up to the neck, is a man, my son. 

He was born in Martinsburg, West Vir- 
ginia, but moved immediately to Win- 
chester, Virginia, in time for the birth of 
his younger brother, Richard, a year and 
three months later. He began to work on 
the Winchester Star when he was 15 and 
now he is the publisher of that paper. 

After his record as governor, when he 
established a State highway system, he is 
chiefly famous for growing apples. 

On his next birthday, June 10, he will 
be 45, a Democrat, Episcopalian, Mason, 
Elk, Moose, and a United Commercial 
Traveler. 


LEGEND 


ENERATIONS hence, when children 

gather around the feet of a story 
teller to hear about St. George and the 
Dragon, or Roland and the Saracens, 
some may say, as the evening approaches 
its climax, “And now, 
tell us about Clar- 
ence Darrow!” His 
lined face, suspend- 
ers, his loose-hung 
clothes, and_ tired 
shoulders will all be 
familiar details to 
them. They will know 
about his boyhood on 
an Ohio farm and his 
early days of obscu- 
rity while he strug- 
gled to make a living 
at the law. Finally they will know him 
in his days of towering glory. Like St. 
George and Beowulf, he will have more 
than one dragon to his credit. It will be 
told how he lost his first great labor case, 
the MacNamara bombing of the Los 
Angeles Times, in order to save two sin- 
cere men from the death penalty; how 
in Detroit he defended against mob 
prejudice the right of a colored man to 
live in whatever part of the city he 
chose; how in the famous Dayton trial 
he defended the right to learning against 
the forces of dogma; how eloquently he 
convinced Chicagoans of the error of the 
death penalty; how in the Pennsylvania 








the NEWS 


coal mines, in the New England factory 
towns, and in the Chicago railroad yards 
the mere mention of his name was 
enough to make the oppressor feel ill and 
worried. 

His last twenty years have been a con- 
sistent fight to make people see crime 
and poverty as curable maladies rather 
than as sins; to protect the rights of 
minorities; to educate juries, and the 
public, to the luxury of those virtues of 
tolerance, humor, and sympathy which 
he personifies. Largely because of Dar- 
row, the common man is not too greatly 
upset today when he hears that an inno- 
cent man has been framed, that dark- 
ness is descending upon the earth, and 
that the end of all freedom is at hand. 
Instead, he is steadied by the faith that 
Clarence Darrow is sure to arrive on the 
scene and take the situation well in hand. 

Mr. Darrow’s present prominence is 
due to two things—his defense in the 
Massie case in Hawaii, and the recent 
publication of his autobiography. Ill 
and 75 years old, it is doubtful whether 
he will engage in another major case, but 
his fame as a tribune of the underdog is 
secure. 


DANCER 


ICENTE ESCUDERO, the Spaniard 
who clicks both with his heels and 
with his audiences, used to practice his 
steps on man-hole covers in his original 
stamping ground, Granada, but so violent 
were his steps that he 
cracked the iron and 
the police suggested 
he pursue his art 
elsewhere. 
Consequently, al- 
though he was still 
young enough to go 
barefoot, he began 
strutting his high 
heels with a. roving 
troupe of gypsies. 
As the youngest mem- 
ber of the company. 
it fell to him to act as treasurer, whose 
duty it was to pass the hat at the end of 
each performance. Because he con- 
sidered it beneath his dignity as an 
artist (he was about twelve years old 
then) to set a price on his performance, 
he ran away from the troupe with two 
of the guitar players. With these he per- 
formed in solo until he discovered that 
one of the guitar players, who collected 
from the crowd, was holding out a 
share of the receipts. At this point. 
Vicente forgot he was an artist, smashed 
the cashier’s guitar with a stone, and 
headed south with both feet. 
In due course these feet took him to 
a series of theatrical triumphs in Spain, 
Portugal, France, and now the United 
States. Like Isadora Duncan, he learned 
his dancing in no school; he dances be- 
cause he wouldn’t be happy otherwise. 
He has added classical routines to his 
repertoire but his dancing is still a spon- 
taneous expression of the moment. His 
style is intensely masculine, a thing of 
angles, sharp turns, and violent gesture. 
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The White Lines and the Net 


By JACK LIPPERT 


Scholastic Sports Editor 


THE young tennis player of limited 
experience the net and the white 
lines bounding the court are more for- 
midable opponents than the player on the 
opposite side of the net. 
“Why do so many of my shots go into 
the net, or go sailing out of bounds? 


—— 7 





Helen Wills Moody’s forehand as well as back- 
hand strokes are built on a foundation of 
flat-face driving 


Indeed, go sailing over the backstop, tree- 
tops and all, on occasion? Home run!” 
lf you, Mr. and Miss Young Tennis 
Player, have never been in this state of 
despair you are to be pitied, rather than 
envied, for you have missed that degree 








THE BIGGEST DOLLAR 


1000 Mixed U. 8. containing not less than 
100 different varieties for 95c; 1000 mixed 
} foreign incl. Fr. Col, ete., for 40c; 100 
Latin-Americans for 25c; 100 different 
stamps from 50 different countries for 15e 
All above with 1000 hinges for caty $1.00, 
Approval selection with each ord 

Established 1893 


» New England Syme Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


53-S Bromfield S 








Haiti, 5 Johore, 6 Kedah, 15 Latvia, 11 Mal 

7 Natal, 7 Palestine, 6 Quelimane, 10 Sen: negal, 
13 Straits, 5 yremnen, 15 Tunis, 9 Ubangi. Big Bargain 
List—Free. . &. ALDRICH, Box 744. 4 St. Joseph, Mo. 


WHY CLUTTER UP Stamps!” Get our beaut 


He sets on approval. Fresh stock. mport. References 
Liberty Stamp Co., 4473 N. Fenwell yA Milwaukee, Wis. 


Corgeous Abyssinia 2° 2 oe. BM 00, 
Felix Cohen, Box 1823, Alexandria, Roose 


LABUAN, ERITREA. Reduced prices on dime packets 


oe each, 12 Apente, 16 Armenia, 10 Gabon, » 














10 Dominican Republic, 7 Eritrea 25 Sweden, 7 Andorra 
Three for 25 cents. All 13 for $1.00. 
H. FITCH, 497 Arlington ve., Elmhurst, til 





TRIANGL from Fiume, Nyassa, dandy Tanganyika 
Zanzibar, etc., 10c to approval applic’ ts 
PHILIP K. PARKER Marblehead. Mass 


AS yeusa" Turkey 25c; 10 diff. Kenya 10c; 25 diff 





China 20c . ap’val applicants giving references 
N. E. CARTER, Elkhorn, Wis. 


WANTED: ! will buy U. S., Canada and New- 
f used or unused. 
entire collections iar KLEINMAN, Je Jenkintown. on 


U. S. PACK >. varieties U. S. “200; 100 

U. 8S. S0c; 150 var U. 8 
$1, 200 var. U. S. $2; 300 var. U. S. $6.50, 400 var U8 
#26; Headquarters 1 for U. 5. stamps. Both foreign & U. 8 
Arthur S. Tucker, 61 Temple St.. West Newton, Mass 














of suffering which, if we are to believe 
the modern romantic versifiers, is es- 
sential to the full and rich life. 

If to date you have been bewildered 


by the frequency with which your fore- | 
hand drives have suddenly ended up as | 


duds in the net, or have taken unex- 
pected wings and flown exasperatingly 
into the uncharted regions of the wire 
screen which was built high for such 
slam artists as you—if you have been be- 
wildered thus, from now on’ you’ may 
play your tennis with, if not any more 
accuracy, at least the peace of mind and 
understanding which comes with knowl. 
edge. For we are about to tell you why 
your shots so often go where you meant 
them not to go. 

But if you are one who would derive 
more pleasure from your inferior brand 
of tennis by not knowing what makes it 
inferior; that is, if in ignorance you find 
your tennis bliss, then you are advised to 

(Continued on next page) 











EARN MONEY 
SHINING 
DAD’S SHOES 


Sure, you can earn money right in your 
own home. Dad will be glad to give you 
5 or 10 cents every time you shine his 
shoes. It’s easy to shine them when you 
have the right equipment. 

We offer you the chance to invest 25¢ 
that will make dollars for you! Use the 
coupon to get a De Luxe Home Set, con- 
taining a real bristle dauber, a genuine 
lamb’s wool polisher and a big tin of high- 
apes paste polish. Paste polish is best 

most shoes, For kid shoes, we recom- 
mend Bixby’s Liquid Polish. So if you 
want toearn extra money, don’t turn this 
page until you’ve clipped and mailed 
the coupon below. 
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: soon | 
o- 
SHOE POLISHES ‘ai 
2 IN 1-SHtno_a-Brxsy Corp., Dept. S-5-14 


88 Lexington Ave., New York City. Enclosed find 
25¢ (stamps or coin). Send me the De Lure Set. 





Name. 


























TENNIS GUT 


Recognized by leading players for 
superior quality, driving power, 
lasting worth and weather resist- 
ance. Fills a demand that has long 
existed for high quality gut at a 
popular price. 


Your mastery in tennis largely de- 
pends upon the gut you use. Follow 
the example of leading profes- 
sionals and amateurs — insist that 
the all-important mesh or “platen” 
of gut in your racket is Juneman’s 
Tested “Green Flash”. Quickness 
of foot, agility of body, strength of 
stroke mean nothing unless this 
“platen” drives the ball back at your 
opponent with speed and accuracy. 


Juneman’s “Green Flash” Tennis 
Gut is produced by experts from 
fresh, selected casings. These strings 
measure up to the stiffest require- 
ments of the most strenuous game, 


e 
National Tennis Week, May 23 to 30 


Profit by the experience of the 
great Karel Kozeluh as well as 
many other leading professionals 
and ranking amateurs who use 
Juneman’s Gut exclusively. 








1100 West forty-Seventh Place — Dept. $ 
CHICAGO |. ILLINOIS 
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ON GENUINEVICTOR 
TENNIS STRINGS 


Nal 
i 


GoD, live stringing in your 
tennis racket actually helps 
your form. You swing more 
freely and easily because you 
know your racket will put the 
winning zip on the ball. 

Have your racket strung with 
Victor tennis strings and watch 
your game improve. You can 
save 50c and 


HERE’S HOW! 


Take your racket to your sport- 
ing goods dealer. Select the 
brand of VicTor strings you 
want and have the dealer give 
you a price. Then give him the 
coupon aueee from this adver- 
tisement—he’ll rebate 50 cents 
to you. 
Ask your dealer about VIcToR 
“Renown” the livest, toughest, 
longest-wearing $5 string you 
oon buy—$4.50 with the coupon. 
pH pn are an advanced player 
want a string with tourna- 
saab = ask about VICTOR 
“Royal” at $7.00, Victor Impe- 
rial at $7. 50 or Tournament 
Spiral—dean of them all—at 
$8.00 (each less 50c with cou- 
pon). 























































And be sure to 
look for this red 
and black and 
gold seal on your 
racket when you 
get it back. It’s 
the sign of gen- 
uine VICTOR ten- 
nis strings. 


VICTOR 


SURGICAL GUT MFG. CO. 
4501 Packers Ave., Chicago 


VICTOR 






To the Sporting Goods 
Dealer: Please give the 
bearer a fifty-cent (50c) 
discount on a racket 
stringing with genuine 
Victor Gut for which 
your usual price is $5.00 
or more. Mail this cou- 







VICTOR SURGICAL GUT Mfg. Co. 
4501 Packers Ave. Chicago 
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cover your rebate. | 
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Tennis 
(Continued from preceding page) 


read no further, for it certainly is not 
our idea to make your recreational mo- 
ments miserable. 

There are a number of reasons why 
your shots fail to find their mark, but the 
explanation behind a majority of these 
errors—be they “outs” or “nets”—lies in 
the way your racquet is faced at the 
moment of its impact against the ball. 

Take a tennis racquet in your hand; 
hold it with either the forehand or back- 
hand grip; stand sideways (that is, with 
your body at right angles to the net) ; 
extend the racquet out in front of you 
so that its face is perfectly “flat”, that 
is to say, so that the racquet face, if ex- 
tended to the ground, would meet the 
ground at a right angle. This is the ideal 
position of the racquet-head for build- 
ing a sound game of driving strokes. 
When the racquet strikes the bail (a 
little higher than waist high, at a point 
about opposite your forward foot), the 

















HEADQUARTERS 
IN NEW YORK 


for teachers and students 
* 


New, modern, luxurious hotel 
accommodations. Conveniently 
located to the City’s amuse- 
ment and shopping centers. 


a. 
1400 Rooms 1400 Baths 
Radio in each room 
Single $3 Double $4 


HOTEL 
LINCOLN 


44th St. at 8th Ave., New York 
Roy Moutton, Manager 





face of the racquet (the strings) will 
neither pass under nor over the ball, but 
will strike it “head on”, because you 
have kept the racquet face in a vertical 
position. 

Now if you strike the ball with your 
racquet face in this position at the mo- 
ment it makes contact with the ball (and 
if your racquet has had sufficient mo- 
mentum—swing—before hitting the ball) 
your shots will be going where you want 
them to go. 

But if at the moment your racquet hits 
the ball the racquet head is inclined to 
face toward the sky, you will find your 
shots overreaching their mark and sail- 
ing out beyond the lines. They probably 
would not sail out of bounds if, instead 
of driving the ball (that is, making the 
full stroke which is the foundation of a 
first-class tennis house) you shortened 
your stroke and chopped or sliced the 
ball with your racquet. But you ought 
not build your game on chops and 
slices; you ought to build it on drives, 
and use chops and slices for incidental 
variety. 

What causes you to net so many of 
your shots is the turn you, probably un- 
consciously, give to your racquet, in the 
direction of the ground, at the instant 
your racquet makes contact with the 
ball. That is, you start “closing” the 
face of the racquet just before striking 
the ball, thus making your racquet 
strings pass over the top of the ball, im- 
parting top spin to it. Now you can do 
this and still put the ball over the net for 
a successful shot (as you probably have 
discovered) if you apply the right 
amount of power to your stroke and turn 
the racquet over the top of the ball with 
suitable wrist ‘control. But, again, you 
are dealing with what ought to be a spe- 
cial muscle of your game and not its 
backbone. You should use spin (top 
spin—racquet passing up over the ball; 
side and under spin—racquet passing 
along the sides or under the ball) as a 
supplement to your main game, which 
should be flat driving. Great flat drivers 
are Vines, Tilden, Cochet, Kozeluh, Helen 
Wills Moody, Lacoste, Allison. Nine out 


of ten star players are flat drivers. 
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‘ul assortment of 


Smale Only $2.00 


¥ 
1 das an fore se tamy. ExPre8S Prepaid 


We invite ) to send for our free catalog of 
Novel i line of fireworks. Write today. 


BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG.CO., 4021 Apple St.,Cin’ti,O. 











LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Leathers, patterns, designs, tools and other ac- 
cessories. 124-page Leathercraft Book and Sup- 
} + 50c 


Supplement only 10c 
Price List and sample card on request. 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 

















SEND for FREE BOOKLETS 


descriptive of Bicentennial events in the Capital, and of 


THE DODGE HOTEL 


Washington’s Only ““No Tipping’”’ Hotel 
North Capitol and E Streets N. W. 


300 rooms ¢ Ideal for both teacher and pupil 
Near the Capitol « Open to both men and women 
* Moderate rates from $3 ° 
WASHINGTON, D, C. 
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AND RECEIVE DUPLICATE GRAND PRIZES 


wruz TILDEN JUNIOR 


SLOGAN CONTEST 




















Robert Taylor 


Leo Morgenstern 
Townsend Harris 
High School 


Roosevelt 
High School 


THE WINNING SLOGAN 
“Tilden Juniors make Junior Tildens*’ 


Two WINNERS — one in Michigan and one in New York — submitted this slogan, 
so to each of these goes a separate grand prize. 

To the several thousand contestants who were not fortunate enough to sub- 
mit winning slogans, the Armour String Krafters extend their appreciation for 
the interest shown. Every contestant will receive with Armour’s compliments 
a copy of Tilden’s popular booklet, “Fundamentals of Tennis.”—Contest Editor. 





THE twenty-six lucky prize-winners of the Tilden Junior 
Slogan Contest, are going to know, after just one set, 
why Big Bill gave the Tilden Junior his own personal 


endorsement. 


You, too, can experience the thrill of smashing 
serves and lightning-like returns by having your racket 
restrung with Tilden Juriior. Only $5 restrung in your 
racket, Tilden Junior is the fastest and longest wearing 
string in the popular price class. 

Start your tennis playing right this season by hav- 
ing your racket restrung with Tilden Junior. And re- 
member — authorized Armour sporting goods dealers 
guarantee you genuine Tilden Junior sheep gut strings 
by placing the triangular Armour Tilden seal on the 
throat of your racket. Be sure. Look for it. Armour 
and Company, Chicago. 


The 26 Prize Winners 


The winners of the first prize — a Tilden Top-Flite 
Racket strung with the new Tilden Junior String, a 
water-proof case, a press and twelve tennis balls—are: 
Robert Taylor, of 2121 Third Street, Wyandotte, 
Michigan; and Leo Morgenstern, of 1513 Teller 
Avenue, New York City. 


ARMOUR STRING KRAFTERS 
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The twenty-four winners of free restringing 
jobs at their favorite sporting-goods dealer, with 
genuine Tilden Junior Strings, are: 


Burt W. Johnson, 606 W. 46th St. 
Ashtabula, Ohio 

Katherine Church...379 Edwards 
Street, Houghton, Mich. 

Kenneth C. Niva, 1208 No. 8th St. 
Superior, Wis. 

Francis Chinn....13-15 Oahu Mar- 
ket, c/o Yee Chong, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

Donald Swords....528 Oakland St. 
La Crosse, Wis. 

Betty Mead Smartt....608 Palmetto 
Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

William Taylor, 2121 Third Street 
Wyandotte, Michigan 

Orval Anderson 
Rowlesburg, W. Va. 

T. K. Wilson Eudora, Ark. 

Pauline Steiner 210 Hillsboro 


Ave., Edwardsville, Ill. 
Martha Parsons..... Andrews, S. C. 
Betty Williamson, 2462 Broadway 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Josephine R. Garrison, 74 Holly 
Street, Lawrence, Mass. 

Abraham Brooks...218 Kentucky 
Ave., 5. E., Washington, D. C. 

Ferenc, Fox River Grove, Ill. 

William M. Matson... 439 W. 41st 
St., Ashtabula, Ohio 

Eugene Reynolds........1215 Hayse 
Ave., Clinton, Okla. 

John Casadeonte....19 Church St. 
Mohawk, N. Y. 

Bob Beyd......... 227 Forest Drive 
Kokemo, Ind. 

Richard Douglas, 2519 Madison St. 
Gary, Indiana 

Willard W. White, 114 Charles St. 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Betty Barstow...... S11 Tenafly Rd. 
Englewood, N. J. 

John W. Stephens, 212 Clinkscales 
St., Anderson, 8. C. 

Gladys Braun .......Dickinson Hall 
Westfield, Mass. 
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THIS is your guarantee 
ofa genuine TILDEN 
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SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Any information you desire regarding any particular type of school in which you may be interested, will be gladly given by Scholastic School and College Service. 


Catalogs of schools and colleges advertising in Scholastic are free on request. 


Address inquiries to: 


Lillian R. Matlaw, Scholastic School and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, New York City 
(In writing schools direct for catalog and information, please mention SCHOLASTIC) 
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TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
NOW IS THE TIME 
TO LEARN RADIO 





Resident 
Schools 


CHOOL is nearly over. What are you going to do 

with your spare time in the next few months? 
Don't waste it! Learn radio—prepare for that future 
which is in store for the great radio industry. 
Think of the fascinating new branches of radio you can 
learn at RCA Institutes! Each offers excitement, ad- 
venture, advancement. Yet =e cost of learning is mod- 
erate, and time p 
RCA Institutes is heute “oldest radio school. You 
may be sure you learn the right way. You can start any 
time. Either resident school or extension courses for 
home study on new “‘no obligation” plan. It costs you 
nothing to get complete information and catalog. Ad- 
dress coupon now to nearest school—New York: 75 
Varick St.; Philadelphia, 1211 Chestnut St.; Chicago. 
1154 Merchandise Mart.; Boston, 899 Boylston St. 


at 





A Radio Corporation of America Subsidigry 


RCA INSTITUTES, INC. 
Home ( fice: Dept. SC-51, 
75 Varick St., N. Y. C. 
Please send me your General Catalog. I am check- 
ing below the phase of radio in which I am inter- 
ested. 
Radio Broadcasting (New York only) 
Radio Servicing (All Schools) 
Advanced Service (New York and Phila.) 
Sound Motion Picture (New York and Chic 
Aviation and Marine Operating (All Schools 
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LEARN ELECTRICITY 


RADIO— TELEVISION 


Practical Le ma re Ta at , oe one and 
wie t ither Big Free Electrical Bi Book or one 
or @ our 
d Picture Book. 


Free Radio, 
No. obligation President, COYNE 


wis, 
ELECTRICAL ScHooL, Dept. 61-95, 500 S. Pauline 
St., Chicago, til. 


ELECTRICAL ‘ 
ENGINEERING 


4 CONCISE, comprehensive course for men of 
| limited time, complete in one year. Mathemat- 
, 

















ics, engineering dra shop-work. Students 
constrict mos install’ wiring, test electrical 
build: 39 years’ suc- 

Cocatul experience @ ELE 


[wy BLISS %2 


325 Takoma Ave,, Washington, 


NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 


SOCORRO, NEW MEXICO 
Offers four-year college engineering courses in Mining, 
Metallurgy, Geology, Petroleum Geology, a 


Registrar, Bex P 


OHIO MECHANICS INSTITUTE Format 


art, power ae lounaey technology. 
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Technical Training 
By W. E. MOTT 


i be THIS brief article we shall interpret 

“Technical Training” as the preparation a 
young man should secure before entering 
upon the practice of one of the branches of 
engineering. Engineering is one of the 
younger professions and is still undergoing a 
rapid process of development, and for this 
reason the general public has hazy ideas as 
to what an engineer should be and what his 
work involves. 

The late Dr. Swain, of Harvard University, 
defined present-day engineering as follows: 
“Engineering is the Science and Art of ap- 
plying, economically, the laws, forces, and 
materials of nature, for the use, convenience 
and enjoyment of man.” This quotation is an 
abbreviated statement of a definition given 
by the celebrated English engineer Tredgold, 
when “civil” and “military” engineering were 
the two recognized branches of what has 
grown to be a greatly diversified profession. 
It is important to note that this definition 
implies, first, a knowledge of scientific prin- 
ciples, mathematics, chemistry, physics, and 
mechanics, or a study of forces and their 
effects; and, secondly, it points out that the 
successful engineer must be skilled in the 
application of nature’s laws to his plans. 

It is in the college or technical school that 
the prospective engineer must be trained in 
these branches of science, and in accom- 
plishing this result, care must be taken not 
only to master the principles of science but, 
more important still, to grasp the scientific 
method of attacking a problem and its solu- 
tion. 

The engineering student naturally desires 
to see his ideas at work—to see the wheels 
go around—and he is too often impatient 
with programs of study which do not quickly 
introduce him to the art of engineering, 
namely the design, construction, and opera- 
tion of machinery and finished structures. 

Our modern civilization develops at an 
amazing pace and what is useful and good 
engineering practice today may become ob- 
solete tomorrow. One of the outstanding 
characteristics of training engineering stu- 
dents in American institutions, as con- 
trasted with European practice, has been the 
intensive development of laboratory methods. 
Once the principles are mastered and the 
scientific method understood, the accumula- 
tion of knowledge of the art of engineering 
is comparatively easy. 

However, we must not overlook one very 
important word in Swain’s definition. The 
art must be practiced “economically”! The 
engineering graduate should know that his 
work may go for naught if he fails to realize 
that his machine or structure costs too 
much or will not yield a fair return on the 
investment. Hence a sound knowledge of 
business principles and fested economic 
theory is essential to the successful engineer. 

The preparatory school is the place in 
which to make the proper beginning. The 
high school student is too apt to regard his 
work as solely preparatory—merely a tool 
with which to handle his technical courses. 
This is a mistake; or, to put it in another 
way, we might say that a thorough mastery of 
high school courses is the important thing— 
an opportunity that may not present itself 
again and a necessary preparation for ad- 
mission to the technical course which he has 
selected. 





FINE and APPLIED ART 


THE BERKSHIRE 





AT MONTEREY IN THE BERKSHIRE 
HILLS OF WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
e 


1814 SEASON 
SULY 41H TO AUGUST (2TH 


e 
FOR MLUSTRATED CATALOG . « . ADDRESS 
RAYMOND P ENSIGN, Drerctoe 
S44 mGH sTRtET NEWARK NEW JERSEY 


METAL CRAFTS 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 5th to 30th 


under the direction of 
AUGUSTUS F. ROSE 
A four weeks course of —— gh Getaing including 
all processes involved in Jewelry, , Copper, and 
Pewter Work. Students may elect ie or all subjects. 
Sixteen states represented last summer 
‘or particulars address 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
it Waterman St. Providence, Rhode Island 


B L E E K ~ COLLEGE of DESIGN 
MILLINERY and ART 
Special Summer Courses at Reduced Rates 
We prepare you for a professional career in Designing 
—, = Commercial Art. Individual instruction 
Day, ing and Sat. courses. Write for Booklet S 
213- 223 | Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (near L. I. Depot) 


DRAWING and PAINTING 


THOROUGHLY TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Standard Art School methods only. Save time and 
develop originality through memory drawing. Circular. 
R. KLONDOR PERRY, Brookhaven, L. L., N. Y. 


STUDY ART in MINNEAPOLIS 


Special summe' 
course June 
20th. | loca- 
tion for study end 
recreation in art 
esntet for 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF ART 
228 East 25th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

ILLUSTRATION 

. AINTIN DESIG 

DVERTISING ART 

@ 20 RY BLDG CATALOG 

s SCHOOL OF "PRACTICAL ART 

887-889 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


NATIONAL 


Formerly National Kindergarten and Elementary 
ao Trains women as =— of a “a. 

jergartens, x grades. 
Three-year teacher's s ‘disloma, two- two- 


COLLEGE OF 


Pp 4 schools. e -4 from 
Bas states. ee . Near Lake 
Mi N. W. University. yt ~, session, June 
va Fait =. tember 10th. Write for catalog 
» Dept. G-52, Evanston, 


EDUCATION 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WANT A STEADY JOB? 
Work for “Uncle Sam” 


$1260 to $3400 year 
MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Common Educs- 
tion usually sufficient. Short hours. Vacs- 
tion with full pay. Write immedistely for 














Advertising Art 
Design, latester 
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MUSIC and DRAMATIC ART 


COLLEGES 





USEC 


Ck 
1228 Central Parkway 
SUMMER TERM 


June 20 to July 30, 1932 


Fall term begins September 12, 1932 
Address Department A for Catalog 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama Music Dance 
Not Operated for Profit 
SUMMER -- 4 
June 20—July 3 
DRAMA: Ellen Van Bs a General Direc- 
tor of Productions for London Theatre Company, 
a branch of Maurice Browne Ltd. 
Catalog on Request 
SEATTLE WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
131 Bellefield Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Degrees conferred on graduate students by University of 
Pittsburgh. Special courses for beginners and advanced 
pupils. SIX-WEEK SUMMER TERM STARTS JUNE 20 
BACNEL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Drama, Elocution, Public Speaking, Diction, Voice, De- 
fective speech corrected. Class and private instruction. 
Preparation for Concert stage. Beoedcactios technique. 

H. F. FLAMMER, Studio X » 293 Woodside Ave. 
Telephone—Branch Brook 3 Newark, N. J. 


BUSINESS and SECRETARIAL 


_NICHOLS 


Administra- 
= and ¢ & T ining for young men. 


Modern Dormitories. Campus Life. 
All athletics and activities. 
For catalog address 
James L. Conrad, President, Box S, Dudley, Mass. 






































Unique two year course which prepares high school 
graduastes for superior positions. One year of college 
subjects, one year of secretarial and business train- 
ing. Country setting near Long Island Sound. 
Beautiful campus. For booklet, address Box S. 











Mrs. Marian W. Skinner, M.A.; Miss Louise H. Scott 








Liberal Arts—Law—Com- 
merce—Music—Art— 
High School. Day and 
a sh 6000 student 
Placement Bureau. 


Desirable Dormi "Accommodations Ath- 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 


Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














SETON HILL COLLEGE 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
* 
An Eastern School with Western Vigor 
A Northern School with Southern Charm 
* 
Women from 23 States 43 minutes from Pittsburgh 























JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Gulf-Park College 


By-the-Sea. Fully accredited Junior College for girls. 4 

years high school. 2 years college. Music, Art, Home 

Economics. Outdoor sports all year. Riding. Catalog. 
Box S, Gulfport, Miss. 











PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


py: EDU( A i) 
Three and Four ON 
Year Degree Courses 


Coeducational. Teacher Training. Camp. Bead 
Dormitories on Campus. Appointme: 
Bureau. Catalog. 


1462 Chapel St., New Haven, FG 


OLD coLLEG 
SARGENT onyacet fascctton 


Sist rear. Part of Boston Ungrersis. 4 years H. S. re- 
quired. 4-year degree course—Health, Phys. Ed.—Physi- 
cal Therapy—Recreation; five = in camp. Catalog. 
Prof. E. Hermann, Dir., #2 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 














SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SERVICE 
155 East 44th Street, New York City 


The directors of the schools listed here will be glad to send their catalogs to you free, but as these school cata- 
logs are expensive to compile please check only those in which you are really interested as a prospective student. 


(CD Alviene School of the Theatre (N. Y.) 
Hy Ameia'c Academy of Art (Ill.) 
Arnold College of Physical Education (Conn.) 
CL) Art Institute of Chicago (Ill.) 
(] Bacnel Studio of Expression (N. J.) 
(] Berkshire Summer School of Art (Mass.) 
C] Bleeks Designing and Art School (N. Y.) 
() Bliss Electrical School (D. C.) 
(] Boston Stammerers’ Inst. (Mass.) 
(_) Boston University (Mass.) 
(} Butler Hospital, School for Nurses (R. I.) 
Chicago Teachers College (Ill.) 
Chicago Technical College (Ill.) 
(] Cochran Training School for Nurses (N. Y.) 
(_] College of Music of Cincinnati (Ohio) 
(] Cornish School, Art, Drama, Dance (Wash.) 
Coyne Electrical School (Ill.) 
DePaul University (Ill.) 
[] Fashion Academy (N. Y.) 
() First National Television (Kans.) 
(] Franklin Inst. (Government Jobs) (N. Y.) 
CJ Greenbrier College (Junior College for Girls) 


(W. Va. 
Gulf Park College (Junior College for ~*~ (Miss.) 
Kendall College of Physical Education (IIl.) 

() Layton School of Art (Wis.) 

©) Marjorie Webster Schools, Dramatic Art, Physical 
Education, Secretarial (D.C.) (Girls) 

(J Master Institute of Art (N. Y.) 

(J) Minneapolis School of Art (Minn.) 


National College of Education (Ill.) 
New Mexico School of Mines (N. M.) 
Nicholas Jr. College Business Administration for 
Men (Mass.) 
= University (Mass.) 


Hi Union College (Ohio) 


Northwest Institute Medical Technology (Minn.) 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy (Correspondence) 
Ohio Mechanics inst. (Ohio) 
Pennsylvania State College (Penna.) 
Perry, R. K., School of Art (N. Y.) 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute (Penna.) 
Pocono Study Tours (Abroad) 
Pratt — School of Fine and Applied Art 
(N. Y. 
OC R. C. A. Institutes, Inc., (Radio and Electronic Arts) 
(N. Y.) 
(J) Rhode Island School of Design (R. I.) 
Rider College (N. J.) 
Rockford College (Ill.) 
Ruth St. Denis School of Dance (N. Y.) 
CL) Sargent School Physical Education Gee) 
Savage School Physical Education (N. Y.) 
School of Nursing, University of Rochester (N. Y.) 
School of Practical Art (Mass.) 
Seton Hill (For Girls) (Penna.) 
Stratford Tours (Abroad) 
University of Miami (Fla.) 
Vesper George School of Art (Mass.) 
(C The Weylister (Jr. College, Secretarial) (Conn.) 


CO Please send me free of charge the Scholastic Catalog of Colleges, Universities, and Vocational Schools. 
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RESULTS OF “NAME ME” 
CONTEST No. 13 


Seventeen 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


“ESS. It uz dist weird! What are dat 
pitty names?” 

With such sickening baby talk William 
Baxter falls in love. William loses his heart 
(as well as his head) to Lola Pratt, who has 
come to visit a friend. He finds himself so 
much in love that he cannot eat or sleep. In 
fact he can do nothing but talk and dream of 
Miss Pratt. 

But William does not have the privilege of 
dreaming and talking to his heart’s desire as 
much as he wishes. Life is made unbearable 
by his ten-year-old sister, Jane, who has a 
passion for bread and butter, apple sauce and 
powdered sugar. 

The characters are common but-real: Wil- 
liam, who has reached the ripe old age of 
seventeen and knows the Real Thing when it 
comes along; Flopit, a tuft of cotton which 
its mistress persists in calling a dog; Lola 
Pratt, whose charm lies in her ability to talk 
baby prattle; and Jane, Willie’s sister, who 
carries to its fullest extent her motto—Hear 
all, see all, tell all. 

The book is very entertaining and humor- 
ous. The plot rushes from one incident to 
another and glides to a surprising and 
pathetic finish. 

—Helen Gibson 
Man High School, Man, W. Va. 
Teacher: Alma Caudill 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA PRIZES 


The Newspaper Institute of America, Inc. 
offered prizes of three Corona Portable Type- 
writers with special writers’ keyboards to the 
three students submitting the best work in the 
following divisions of the Quill & Scroll Jour- 
nalistic Awards for 1932, which were con- 
ducted in conjunction with the Scholastic 
Awards: news story, feature story, interview, 
sports story, and columns. The winners of 
these typewriters, selected by the president of 
the Newspaper Institute of America, are as 
follows: 

Eileen McGrath, Proviso Township High 
School, Maywood, IIL, for interview with R. 
B. Harrison, “De Lawd” in Green Pastures. 

Robert Terrall, Lakewood (Ohio) High 
School, for column, ‘ “Styx and Stones”. 

Shirley Rowe, Business High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for feature story on “The Folger 
Shakespeare Library”. 

Each school contesting in the journalistic 
divisions—237 in all—will be presented by 
the N. I. A. with a specially bound copy of 
the N. L. A. text containing the style book of 
the New York Times. 


MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 
> IDEAL PROFESSION 


Six months’ Laboratory T: jechajque copres 
qualifies you for well- position in hos- 
— releding ay and Physical Therapy 

° an 
in the. ion. Be cies” 


InsT’ ore mnecat 














VARIED COURSES 


Physical Education—Speech & 
Dramatic Art—2, 3 & 4 year 
Norma! courses. Secretaryship 
—1 and 2 year courses. En- 
roll now. Dormitories—Cata- 
. Reck Cons ag Estates. 
ashingten, Bex &. 
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STAMMERERS 


Write for our Free List of ethical 
mnOGTAMMERERS' GUILD 
STAMMERERS’ GUILD 

Sulte 620-260 Tremont St. 








Star athlete, but 
a dud at dances 


..- until he learned how to stop “B. 0.” 


P gotrae 9th Inning rally—with 


Ted batting in the winning run. 
They cheered him fully fifteen min- 
utes after the game ended.He was the 
baseball hero of the school. 

* But the next evening at the Senior 
Dance they gave him the “‘cold shoul- 
der’’. He was their idol on the “‘ dia- 
mond’’—a good student—attractive 
looking — yet he didn't get far so- 
cially. The girls avoided dancing 
with him. Worst of all, he didn't 
know the cause of this unpopularity 
—and it worried him. 

Team-mate’s friendly tip 
Then one of his team-mates got up 
spunk enough and, ina friendly way, 
suggested to Ted that‘ B.O."* (body 
odor) might be the reason. And he 
also told him of an easy way to over- 
come this embarrassing fault. To this 
day Ted is grateful for that friendly 
tip. For now he is welcome every- 
where—a favorite with both boys 
and girls. He has no “‘B.O."’ worries. 


No one is safe from “B.O.” 


Everyone should guard against 


Body Odor) 


B.O.” Pores are constantly giving 
off odor-causing waste, as much as 
a quart a day. And while the offen- 
der rarely notices it, because we so 
quickly get used to an ever-present 
odor, others notice the faintest trace 
of it instantly. 

Be safe—wash and bathe regularly 
with Lifebuoy. Its big, rich lather 
purifies pores — stops ‘B.O."’ Even 
its pleasant, extra-clean scent, that 
vanishes as you rinse, tells you it 
purifies. 

Lifebuoy's purifying lather also 
helps protect health. For it removes 
germs as well as dirt. And according 
to the Life Extension Institute, germs 
carried by the hands to the mouth or 
nose may spread 27 different dis- 
cases. 


Great for the skin 


Lifebuoy aids the skin, too. Its gen- 
tle, searching lather deep-cleanses the 
pores—removes clogging impurities 
—helps keep the skin clear, fresh and 
free from blemishes that spoil a fel- 
low's looks. Adopt Lifebuoy today. 


A product of LEVER BROS. CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


LIFEBUOY 


* FOR- FACE - iE 





STOPS BODY ODOR. 





* HANDS BATH -, 





PROTECTS HEALTH 








Song of Sixpence 
(Continued from page 10) 


been assiduously shadowed. But as I have 
told you. no precautions avail against the 
fanatic, and I do not wish to be killed on my 
little holiday. So I resolved to draw their 
fire—to expose myself as ground bait, so to 
speak, that I might have the chance of net 
ting them. The Six usually hunt in couples. 
so it was necessary to have three separate 
acts in play, if all were to be gathered in. 
The first—” 

“Was in Bryanston Square,” I put in, “out 
side Lady Nantley’s house?” 

“True. How did you know?” 

“I have just been dining there, and heard 
that you were expected. I saw the crowd in 
the square as I came away.” 

“It seems to have gone off quite nicely 
We took pains to let it be known. where | 
was dining. The Six, who mistrust me, dele 
gated only two of their number for the job 
They never put all their eggs in one basket. 
The two gentlemen were induced to make a 
scene, and since they proved to be heavily 
armed, were taken into custody and may get 
a six months’ sentence. Very prettily man 
aged, but unfortunately. it was the two that 
matter least—the ones we call Little Pedro 
and Alejandro the Scholar. Impatient. 
blundering children, both of them. That 
leaves four.” 

The telephone bell rang, and he made a 
long arm for the receiver. The news he got 
seemed to be good, for he turned a smiling 
face to me. 

“I should have said two. My little enter 
prise in the Park has proved a brilliant suc 
cess... . But I must explain. I was to be 
the bait for my enemies, so I showed myself 
to the remaining four. That was really 
rather a clever piece of business. They lost 
me at the Marble Arch and they did not 
recognize me as the scarecrow sitting on the 
seat in the rain. But they knew I had gone 
to earth there, and they stuck to the scent 
like terriers. Presently they would have 
found me, and there would have been- shoot 
ing. Some of my own people were in the 
shadow between the road and the railings.” 

“When I saw you, were your enemies 
near?” I asked. 

“Two were on the opposite side of the 
road. One was standing under the lamp 
post at the gate. I don’t know where the 
fourth was at that moment. But all had 
passed me more than once. . . . By the way, 
you very nearly got yourself: shot, you 
know. When you asked me if sixpence was 
any good to me... That happens to be 
their password. I take great credit to my- 
0 for seeing instantly that you were harm- 
ess. 

“Why did you leave the Park if you had 
your trap so well laid?” I asked. 

“Because it meant dealing with all four 
together at once, and I do them the honor 
of being rather nervous about them. They 
are very quick with their guns. I wanted a 
chance to break up the covey, and your ar- 
rival gave it to me. When I went off, two 
followed, as I thought they would. My car 
was in Park Lane, and gave me a lift; and 
one of them saw me in it. I puzzled them a 
little, but by now they. must be certain. You 
see, my car has been waiting for some min- 
utes outside this house.” 

“What about the other two?” I asked. 

“Burton has just telephoned that they 
have been gathered in. Quite an exciting 
little scrap. To your police it must have 
seemed a bad case of highway robbery— 
two ruffianly looking fellows hold up a 
peaceful elderly gentleman returning from 
dinner. The odds were not quite like that, 
but the men I had on the job are old sol- 
diers of the Indian wars and can move 
softly... . 1 only wish I knew which two 
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5 GOOD MYSTERIES 





THE SEVENTH 
SWORDSMAN 
By Gunby Hadath 


Peter Franklin wanted to go with his 
pee to the South Seas but he and 

is tutor were left behind in England 
to stay with family friends in_ their 
old historic house, Falcon’s Flight. 
From the first Peter was aware 0} 
some strange and sinister threat to 
the Grevel family. His discovery of 
an unsheathed sword hidden away in 
an old chest was just the beginning of 
a dangerous and exciting mystery. 

Illustrated. $2.00 


WILDERNESS 
DIAMONDS 
By Merritt P. Allen 


When Dave and Roger decided to 
keep a supply shack for campers on 
the Long Trail which runs over the 
mountains to Canada they did not 
expect to be involved in a whole set 
of thrilling experiences or to be mixed 
up with smugglers. Read how they 
their wits and uncovered a 
secret that had puzzled the Govern- 
ment for years. $2.00 


THE HERMIT OF 
HONEY HILL 
By Merritt P. Allen 


Ham and Marsh wanted to earn some 
money towards college in the Fall. 
So they tried their at potato 
eae as sheep-raising on @ lonely 
illside in Vermont. queer old 
hermit resents their presence and 
other strange happenings whet their 
curiosity and determination to dis- 
cover just what lies behind his unusual 
behavior. See if you can solve it 
before they do. Illustrated. $2.00 


JERRY 


THE STORY OF AN 
ARMY DOG 


By Captain S. P. Meek 


You wouldn't expect a dog to be a 
detective, but Jerry was a canny 
mongrel who not only won the hearts 
of a whole post of soldiers but 
apprehended a desperate criminal. 
Illustrated. $2.00 


THE GOOD DETECTIVES 
By Margaret L. Gower 
Dickey and Peter and Petrunella are 
three ish children who tell their 
own story of how they found their 
grandfather's missing will and proved 

themselves “good detectives.” $2.00 


At all bookstores or from 
THE CENTURY CO., N.Y. 














they have got. Burton was not sure. Alcaza 
is one, but I can’t be certain about the 
other. I hope it is not the Irishman.” 

My bell rang very loud and steadily. 

“In a few seconds I shall have solved that 
problem,” he said gaily. “I-am afraid I must 
trouble you to open the door, Leithen.” 

“Is it your aide-de-camp?” 

“No. I instructed Valdez to knock. It is 
the residuum of the Six. Now, listen to me, 
my friend. These two, whoever they are, 
have come here to kill me, and I don’t mean 
to be killed. . . . My first plan was to have 
Valdez here—and the others—so that my 
two enemies should walk into a trap. But I 
changed my mind before I pans. They 
-, ya clever men ogy this Ban Soe 
wi very wary. ve thought o 
somethi “else.” 

The bell rang again and a third time in- 
sistently. 

“Take these,” and he held out a pair of 
cruel little bluish revolvers. “When you open 
the door, you will say that the President is 
at home and, in token of his confidence, of- 
fers them these. ‘Une especes d'Irlandais, 
Messieurs. Vous commencez trop tard, et 
vous finissez trop tot. Then bring them 
—_ Quick, now. I hope Corbally is one of 
them.” 

I did exactly as I was told. I cannot say 
that I had any liking for the task, but I was 
a good deal under the spell of that calm 
young man, and I was resigned to my flat 
being made a rendezvous for desperadoes. I 
had locked and chained and bolted the door, 
so it took me a few moments to open it. 

I found myself looking at emptiness. 

“Who is it?” I called. “Who rang?” 

I was answered from behind me. It was 
the quickest thing I have ever seen, for they 
must have slipped through in the moment 
when my eyes were dazzled by the change 
from the dim light of the hall to the glare 
of the landing. That gave me some notion 
of the men we had to deal with. 

“Here,” said the voice. I turned and saw 
two men in waterproofs and felt hats, who 
kept their hands in their pockets and had a 
fraction of an eye on the two pistols I swung 
by the muzzles. 

“M. le President will be glad to see you, 
gentlemen,” I said. I held out the revolvers, 
which they seemed to grasp and flick into 
their pockets with a single movement. Then 
I repeated slowly the piece of rudeness in 
French. 

One of the men laughed. “Ramon does not 
forget,” he said. He was a young man with 
sandy hair and hot blue eyes and an odd 
break in his long drooping nose. The other 
was a wiry little fellow, with a grizzled 
beard and what looked like a stiff leg. 

I had no guess at my friend’s plan, and 
was concerned to > pete as I was told. 
I opened the door of my sitting room, and 
noticed that the President was stretched on 
my sofa facing the door. He was smoking 
and was still in his underclothes. When the 
two men behind me saw that he was patently 
unarmed, they slipped into the room with a 
quick catlike movement and took their 
stand with their backs against the door. 

“Hullo, Corbally,” said the President 

leasantly. “And you, Manuel. You’re look- 
ng younger than when I saw you last. Have 
a cigarette?” and he nodded toward my box 
on the table behind them. Both shook their 


eads. 

“T’m glad you have come. You have prob- 
ably seen the news of the loan in the eve- 
ning papers. That should give you a holiday, 
as it gives me one. No further need for the 
hectic oversight of each other, which is so 
wearing and takes up so much time.” 

“No,” said the man called Manuel, and 
there was something very grim about his 
quiet tones. “We shall take steps te prevent 
any need for that in the future.” 


(Continued on next page) 





What shall I give 


you for 9 
GRADUATION = 
Parents, relatives and friends will 
soon be asking you this question. 
Be prepared to tell them “now is 
the time for me to get a good start 
on my personal library — books to 
last me all my life. Here is a list of 
books | would like to own; give me 
one or several books from this list 
and | will have something for which 
| will always be grateful.” 


Bring to their attention the 
value of the 


MODERN 
LIBRARY 


FAMOUS BOOKS AT 
95 CENTS A COPY 


Send for a list of 
Fifty Books 


chosen from the Modern Library 
and recommended by the Scholastic 
Book Editor 


MAY LAMBERTON 
BECKER 


and also voted the most popular by 
high school and college students 
during the present year. 





TEACHERS: tf you want 
copiesof Mrs. Becker's listof Modern 
Library titles, please let us know. We 
will send them to you for distribution 
among your students. 











Bring this list early to the atten- 


tion of your relatives and friends 
and send for copies NOW. 








THE MODERN LIBRARY, INC acs 
20 East 57th Street, New York City 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me......4... lists of the fifty Modern 
Library books recommended by Lamberton 
Becker and suggested for KAW 























_ Exceptional Books for 
Graduation Gifts 


YOUNGER POETS 


An Anthology compet by i & 
Sergent, Evander 
my! York. Here isa oo F — 
of the best poems written by students of 
high school age in every state in America. 
Every boy or girl interested in creative 
writing should own this book. It also offers 
concrete advice on writing poetry. $2.50 


THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN 


By Paul L. Anderson. Scholastic readers 
know the fine stories Mr. Anderson writes 
of ancient and mediaeval Gum * This book 
gives an accurate picture of the thrilling 
a7 when the Knights of St. John — 
the Moslems. Ji/ustrated. $2.00 


These are Appleton Books 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 
































RECOMMENDED ART MAGAZINES 


THE ART DIGEST, national news-magazine of art, pre- 
sents a profusely illustrated review of the art news and 
opinion of the world. Special rate to students and in- 
structors, $2 per year. 116 E. 59th St., New York. 








Have You Read 
“THE BEST 
COLLEGE FRATERNITY” 


The only such treatise 
ever published 
Mail 50 Cents in Stamps to: 
THE GABLO PARTNERS 
Central National Bank Bldg. Peoria, Il. 


“This is the only book I know of on choosing a 
college fraternity."——-M. L. B. 








Song of Sixpence 
(Continued from page 43) 


“Tut, tut—that is your old self, Manuel. 
You are too fond of melodrama to be an 
artist. You are a priest at heart.” 

The man snarled. “There will be no 
priest at your deathbed.” Then to his com- 
panion, “Let us get this farce over.” 

The President paid not the slightest at- 
tention, but looked steadily at the Irishman. 
“You used to be a sportsman, Mike. Have 
you come to share Manuel’s taste for pot- 
ting the sitting rabbit?” 

“We are not sportsmen; we are execu- 
tioners of justice,” said Manuel. 

The President laughed merrily. “Superb! 
The best Roman manner.” He still kept his 
eyes on Corbally. 

“Damn you, what’s your game, Ramon?” 
the Irishman asked. His freckled face had 
become very red. 

“Simply to propose a short armistice. I 
want a holiday. If you must know, I want to 
go to the Grand National.” 

“So do gg 


“Well, let’s call a truce. Say for two 
months or till I leave England, whichever 
period shall be the shorter. After that you 
can get busy again.” 

The one he had named Manuel broke into 
a spluttering torrent of Spanish, and for a 
little they all talked that language. It 
sounded like a commination service on the 
President, to which he good-humoredly re- 
plied. I had never seen this class of ruffian 
before, to whom murder was as simple as 
shooting a partridge, and I noted curiously 
the lean hands, the restless, wary eyes, and 
the ugly lips of the type. So far as I could 
make out, the President seemed to be get- 
ting on well with the Irishman, but to be 


having trouble with Manuel. 

“Have ye really and truly nothing on ye?” 
Corbally asked. 

The President stretched his arms and re- 
vealed his slim figure in its close-fitting 
pants and vest. 

“Nor him there?” and he nodded toward 
me. 

“He is a lawyer; he doesn’t use guns.” 

“Then I’m damned if I touch ye. Two 
—— it is. What’s your fancy for Liver- 


This was too much for Manuel. I saw in 
what seemed to be one movement his hand 
slip from his pocket, Corbally’s arm swing 
in a circle, and a plaster bust of Julius 
Cesar tumble off the top of my bookcase. 
Then I heard the report. 

“Ye nasty little man,” said Corbally as he 
pressed him to his bosom in a bear’s hug. 

“You are a traitor!” Manuel shouted. 
“How will we face the others? What will 
Alejandro say and Alcaza?” 

“I think I can explain,” said the Presi- 
dent pleasantly. “They won’t know for quite 
a time, and then only if you tell them. You 
two gentlemen are all that remain for the 
moment of your patriotic company. The 
other four have been victims of the English 
police—two in Bryanston Square, and two 
in the Park close to the Marble Arch.” 

“Ye don’t say!” said Corbally, with ad- 
miration in his voice. “Faith, that’s smart 
work!” 

“They, too, will have a little holiday. A 
few months to meditate on politics, while 
you and I go to the Grand National.” 

Suddenly there was a sharp rat-tat at my 
door. It was like the knocking in Macbeth 
for dramatic effect. Corbally had one pistol 
at my ear in an instant, while a second cov- 
ered the President. 


(Continued on page 48) 

















young people. 








THE FLAME 


St. Catherine of Siena 


A DAUGHTER of the SEINE 
The Life of Madame Roland 
By JEANETTE EATON 


Miss Eaton has set a new standard in biography for 
Mrs. Becker has said “I constantly 
recommend ‘A Daughter of the Seine’ to older readers 
instead of lives of Mme. Roland written for older 
people, and ‘The Flame’ is quite as remarkable in its 
_ own way. Each is a good biography, and one is also 
aN a History of the French Revolution, the other 


is also a History of Italy in one of its great 


Suggestions for Graduation .. . 


written 
Illustrated enough for 


Each $2.50 


wT 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street 








TRAIL-BLAZERS OF 
AMERICAN ART 


Illustrated with three reproductions in full color and with 
photographs of representative works of the artists. 


Cloth (6x9) (Ages 12-16) $2.50. 

“A book that will amaze you if you know anything 
about the cost of making colored illustrations; this 
history of American painting as marked by the work 
of its most significant painters has some examples of 
their work in full color. 
its claims to be included in every high school library 
or owned by anyone with 
an interest in our art; it is 
a study such as older 
readers would welcome, 
interestingly 

younger 
ones.”——-May LAMBERTON 
Becker, The Scholastic. 


New York 


By GRACE IRWIN 


This, however, is but one of 


$2.50 
































As One Readerto | Books for Graduation Gifts 


Another 


By May Lamberton Becker “When your friends and relatives ask—‘What shall | give you for a Commencement 
pow a ag sem, Spin, Sok, Bie S or Graduation present?’—tell them: “now is the time for me to get a good start on 
114 Morningside Drive, New York City) my own personal library—books to last me all my life. Here is a list of books | 
would like to own: give me a book from this list and | will have something always to 
Book Club Contest: Prize Report remember you by, something for which | will always be grateful.’ In each of the 


; : following book announcements, | have added a few words to show you what sort of 
HE most important conclusion I have reader this book is likely to please.” 


= reached as a result of this contest —MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
is that we must have one every year. I 
have not had such valuable results in the 
way of poe wee the vong oS con- 
test with which this department began. s 
Look over the following list of prize It’s REALLY Reading 
winners and you will see that there are for Fun! 
no two clubs alike in ne pur- 
pose—to enjoy good reading. Each one 
sent-me so good a letter that I feel as if ADVENTURES 
I had attended a meeting of the club. IN READING 
In awarding the first prize—a dozen 
books of the Literary Guild—to the by 
Book Club ¥ the Mount Vernon, lowa, MAY LAMBERTON BECKER IVAN THE FOOL AND OTHER TALES 
High School, I am really giving it to two ——— By Leo Tolstoy Only $2.50 
clubs at once, for there were so many |]| $2.00 STOKES Publishers At all bookstores or 
applicants for membership that they or- Oxford University Press — New York 
ganized two divisions, senior and junior, “Tes start a live library, or to get more out “Strong stories that sta the mind and 
and both reported to me. “To be a mem- Ge Seeks gen Reve —0e. E. influence the life."— 
ber,” says one student, “one must buy a 
book and submit it to the club pe os eo ——s 
school year, after which he may add it 
to his own library,” and another says, For Poetry Lovers 


“Our English teacher with the advice of THE BOOK OF 


other teachers and the assistance of the 
college librarians, helps each individual LIVING VERSE 
select his book—one fitting his type.” I , . : Edited by 
underlined those words because it is an . 

important matter; if you have a book- LOUIS UNTERMEYER 
club yt peer! , this — By ba og 

you will find not only that you have a 

better-balanced list, but that the mem- strife between Se ry +e HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. $2.50 
bers have a chance to know one another | 2agerty seeking iat bo ea ‘te SJ a religous tei, 
better. The lists of this club are pre- | ppieunguip one Bookstores” eqn “Any graduate will like this now—and 
pared in the fall from books published | «or anyone old or young who read "The keep it always.” —M. 
since the last September, so all the Good Earth’."—M. L. B. 

books are quite recent; they are ex- 


(Continued on next page) . - 
A Fine Gi ft MASARYK NATION BUILDER 
by DONALD A. LOWRIE 


BOOK CLUB CONTEST THE BOYS’ LIFE OF With a Preface by Dr. John H. Finley 


First Prize (one dozen Literary ay were asked to name him _— 

Guild Books): Book Club of Mount WASHINGTON —_—_—- tached se hy 
ernon, Iowa, Hig ool. 
Honorable Mention (one book By Helen N icolay . a Lon aman a A =a 

each) : e begrephy, well-written, interesting, ent cuthese 
Book Club of Morton High School, am 

Berwyn, Ill. 



















































































THE CENTURY CO. | TE, reer MO 


a one “¥ $ 
est nd, isconsin, ig ool. hay 9 this is called the ’ life’ —it is “This will show how life can 
Julia Lubit Music Club. one I constantly use myself.”——M. L. B. @ man’s influ- 
Book Club of °32, Findlay, Ohio, | ence the whole world today.”—M. L. B. 

«boa School. 
k Club of Hornell, N. Y., High 


“Book Club of Bodeaw, Ark., High @ HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


- AND THEIR PARENTS! May Lamberton Becker’s 
Bock Club of Central High School, 
— ee asin m dage is THE THE GIRLS EVE NEW BOOK FOR GIRLS 
sapere, Ch of Poplar Biuf, Mo, |i SS ot td ord by show UNDER TWENTY 
1 00: of ls. To 

np red ouae of Logan, Utah, fo Bing whe the door of life and et ut upon 

k Club of Ke ebec, S. D., High THE GIRL’S EVERY DAY 
—. ~ BOOK makes at as HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. $2.50 
Book Club of Central High School, THE WOMANS nianeaiiti 


Washington, D. od 600 Lexington A rape a 
Book Club of Technical High - pond . 1 will find herself friends 
School, Springfield, Mass. ae Se dees tad ip tn every S yay ~< stories.”"—M. Ls. nes: » 


















































hese 
STOKES Books 
Make Enjoyable 
Graduation Gifts... 


FORTY SINGING 
SEAMEN 


and other Poems 


by Alfred Noyes 


A selection of the best of Noyes’ 
well-loved ballads, beautifully illus- 
trated in color by Elizabeth Mac- 
Kinstry. 


STORY LIVES OF 
MASTER WRITERS 
by Charles Harlow Raymond 


Delightfully readable biographies of 
twenty great English and American 
writers. Illustrated from  photo- 
graphs. $2.50 


STORY LIVES OF 
MASTER ARTISTS 
by Anna Curtis Chandler 


Sixteen stories of lives of the 
world’s great artists from Giotto to 
Winslow Homer. Illustrated with 


reproductions of great — 
50 


STORY LIVES OF 
MASTER MUSICIANS 


by Harriette Brower 


Life stories of twenty-two great 
musicians from Palestrina to Mac- 
Dowell. Illustrated from portraits. 

$2.50 


MARTIN PIPPIN 
IN THE 
APPLE ORCHARD 
by Eleanor Farjeon 


This has been called “the best book 
of love stories ever written for girls 
between twelve and eighteen.” 


HATHAWAY HOUSE 
by Nelia Gardner White 


A delightful American family story 
in which girl graduates will find 
themselves, their interests and their 
problems. $2.00 


ENGLISH 
LITERATURE FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 

by H. E. Marshall 


A beautiful book with colored plates, 
giving an especially readable nar- 
rative history of English writers of 
prose and yy A splendid book 
to own both for reading and refer- 
ence. $5.00 


THE GIRL’S BOOK 
OF VERSE $2.00 
compiled by Mary Gould Davis 


THE BOY’S BOOK 
OF VERSE $2.00 
compiled by Helen Dean Fish 


Excellent collections of verse, old 

and new, that ome favorite 

pening books” with girls and 
ys. 


F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
Publishers New York 





























As One Reader to Another 


(Continued from preceding page) 


changed weekly. The present list in- 
cludes novels and mystery stories, biog- 
raphy and autobiography, travel, his- 
tory, poetry, and plays—one of these 
plays the school has since given. The 
members have written to the authors of 
books and have received a number of in- 
teresting and valuable replies. The club 
presented four letters with their list, 
from Virgilia Williams, Helen Sutliff, 
Annis Blaine, and Dorothy Kleineck. 
Here is their list: 


1. Around the World in Eight Days, by Post and 
Gatty. Rand McNally. 

2. The Epic of America, by James Truslow Adams. 
Little, Brown and Co. 

3. A White Bird Flying, by Bess Streeter Aldrich. 
D. Appleton. 

4. Shadows on the Rock, by Willa Cather. Alfred 
A. Knopf. 

5. A Roving Commission, by Winston S. Churchill. 
Scribner's. 

6. Great Oaks, by Ben Ames Williams. 
Dutton. 

7. Ambrose Holt and Family, by Susan Glaspell. D. 
Appleton. 

8. Diry of Sylvia, by Sylvia McNeely. Longmans, 
Green. 

9. Ring of the Léwenskélds, by Selma Lagerlof. 
Doubleday, Doran. 

10. American Negro Poetry, by James Weldon John- 
son. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

11. Hathaway House, by Nelia Gardner White. F. A. 
Stokes. 

12. American Poetry from the Beginning to Whitman, 
edited by Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

13. Larry, Thoughts of Youth, by Larimore Foster. 
Association Press. 

14. S. S. San Pedro, by James Gould Cozzens. Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 

15. Hunting Shirt, by Mary Johnston. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

16. The Border, by Dagmar Deneghy. Wm. Morrow 
& Co. 
17. Red Pepper Returns, by Grace Richmond. 
Doubleday, Doran. 

18. The Firemakers, by Rollo Walter Brown. Coward 
McCann. 

19. Black Daniel, by Honore Willsie Morrow. Wm. 
Morrow & Co. 

20. J Am Still Alive, by Dick Grace. Rand McNally. 

21. Big Enough, by Will James. Scribner's. 

22. Gun Notches, by Captain Thos. H. Rynning. F. 
A. Stokes. 

23. Captain Blood Returns, by Rafael Sabatini. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

24. Trott, by Andre Lichtenberger. Viking Press. 

25. Death Takes a Holiday, by Walter Ferris. 
Samuel French. 


E. P. 


This club chose the Senior Literary 
Guild—so, by the way, did all the prize- 
winning clubs. 

I told you that size did not count: 
there are but six members of the Book 
Club of Morton High School, Berwyn, 
Ill., but they have 46 books, some 
bought with dues (five cents paid by 
each member at each meeting) and some 
added by individual members turning in 
their Christmas presents to be circulated 
during the school year and then returned 
to the owner. I think that excellent idea 
is worth a prize-book, and I am sending 
one to Joseph F. Van Cura, who sent me 
a report with these and other details of 
the club’s work. 


Another large collection is that of the 
Commercial Classroom Library of West 
Bend, Wisconsin, High School, now in 
its sixth successful year. Miss Gertrude 
Forrester, instructor, told me how they 
have built up a library of 150 books use- 
ful to boys and girls intending to take 
up a commercial career—books useful 
in all sorts of ways. She told me how 
they raised money to buy these books, 
how they kept up to date in their choice 
—for in books of this sort newness counts 
for a great deal—and how the com- 
mercial classes use them. For instance: 
“Every sixth week, the typing students 





Graduation Gifts 
For Girls 


THE NINE-HUNDRED 
BLOCK 

By Katharine Haviland 
Taylor 


A lonely young man, a lovely girl who 
almost marries the wrong man; humor, 
laughter and a lover's quarrel make this 
romance irresistible and delightful. $2.00 


SILVER FOUNTAIN 
By Jane Abbott 


Andy married MoHy because she had only 
a year to live and then love came. A story 
of youth and modern marriage. $2.00 


THE CHALLENGERS 
By Grace Livingston Hill 


The brave family never lost faith; even 
with father sick, Melissa in danger, Steve 
disgraced, Bob and Phyllis held their heads 
high. Then a letter changed everything. 


$2.00 
For Boys 


NATIVE TALES 
OF NEW MEXICO 
By Frank G. Applegate 


These stories do for the Southwest, the 
pueblo and ranch country, what Kipling did 
for India. J color illustrations by the author. 

$2.50 


THE VOYAGE OF 
THE BEAGLE 
By Amabel Williams-Ellis 


The expedition of the young biologist 
Charles Darwin on his first voyage round 
the world on the H. M. S. Beagle. 
Illustrated by Kaj Klitgaard 


THE FRENCH BOY 
By Paul Vaillant-Couturier 


Here is the story of twenty years of youth 
in France before the war, spent in Paris and 
the Pyrenees. 18 Illustrations by the author. 

$2.50 


THE OMNIBUS 
JULES VERNE 


Containing ‘20,000 Leagues under the Sea”, 
“Around the World in Eighty Days”, ‘The 
Blockade Runners” and “From the Earth 
to the Moon”. Endpapers, maps and illus- 
trations by Helene Carter. $3.00 


LIPPINCOTT 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 








$2.00 





are privileged to choose one of these 
books and type interesting passages from 
it, as we read. At the end of the week, 
we type our conclusion and personal 
opinion of the book and put them in our 
folder in the file. When we finish school, 
we receive our folder with our notes of 
about fifteen books.” It is interesting to 
find that in choosing these new addi- 
tions to the library the committee has 
been helped by the Scholastic, the 
“Reader’s Guide” of the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, the Business Book 
League, and the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
as well as the reviews in Nation’s Busi- 
ness. This report would have tied for 
first prize had it not described a library 
of a special sort. 

And Myra Lee Thompson sends me a 
fine report of the Kennebec, S. D., High 
School Book Club, whose list is the best 
of those sent in by clubs who borrow 
their books from larger libraries in con- 
signments; this one gets its books from 
the State library at Pierre, South Dakota. 
This little club operates under many diffi- 
culties and surmounts them happily. It 
became so interested in Rachel Field, 
as the result of hearing her speak in the 
Book Week radio broadcast of the School 
of the Air that they are now dramatizing 
her Bargains in Cathay and will produce 
it. I know she will like to hear that; 
she was afraid she wouldn’t make any- 
one hear her that day, she would be so 
scared—and then when she stood before 
the microphone she just forgot all about 
being scared. 


The eighth grade of Bodcaw, Arkansas, 
Junior High School maintains a circulat- 
ing library bought by the twenty mem- 
bers of the Book Club. The books are 
all “outside reading” rather than litera- 
ture texts and are exchanged weekly; re- 
ports are made on Thursdays, when each 
member answers one question in writing 
and then reads or listens to reading. 


From these and all the other letters—I 
only wish I had space to acknowledge all 
of them—I have so much good material 
for the new booklet Let’s Have a Book 
Club that I will be able, I trust, to have 
it ready for you in the fall. 

Another thing that must hold over 
until next year is the publication of the 
list of the Hundred Best Biographies for 
High Schools. It is ready, but there 
won’t be room enough for it in the next 
issue—the last for this season—because 
that is a Commencement Number and I 
need every bit of room I can get to tell 
about new books for commencement 
presents. I will announce in the next 
number, however, the names of students 
winning books for good biography sug- 
gestions; this time, though, I must make 
special mention of the reports sent me 
by the Central High School, Washington, 
D. C., and the Technical High School, 
Springfield, Mass. These reports were 
so carefully prepared and gave so much 
of just the sort of information I wanted 
—not only what sort of books they were 
but how young people liked them and 
why—that I am especially grateful to 
the pupils who collaborated. 








GOOD FUN for GIRLS 





The Graper Girls 
BY ELIZABETH CORBETT 


Here are three sisters that you will 
have a good time getting to know. 
Ernestine is a tomboy and a crack 
tennis player; Beth is the baby of the 
family, roly-poly and fat with an 
unfortunate fondness for chocolate 
cake; Marian is the beauty—with lots 
of beaux and good times. They take 
turns telling their story in this book. 
Illustrated by Ruth King. $2.00 


The Wind fromSpain 
BY MARGUERITE ASPINWALL 
Suppose you woke up some morning 
and did not know who you were? 
That's what happened to Nick 
Drayton, the heroine of this story. 
For one entire summer on the moors 
of Nantucket Nick carries with her 
the unanswerable mystery of her 
own identity—then the riddle is 
solved. Ruth King has done the pic- 
tures for this book. $2.00 


The Mango Tree 


BY MARGARET HAMILTON 


Do you like to climb trees? The little 
girl in this true story had a secret 
world of her own up in the mango 
tree. She lived with her father and 
mother in South Africa and she 
didn’t want to grow up. This is her 
own account of the happy-sad days of 
her little girlhood. She writes with 
charm, vividness, and humor. $2.00 


The Fork in the Road 

BY EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 
This is the story of the growing up 
of the Glenway twins: Faith, imagi- 
native and artistic; and Fiona, prac- 
tical and straightforward, with a 
warm heart. Faith feared they were 
drifting apart—that they had reached 
a fork in the road of life. But they 
did find each other again and, yes, 
there is something of a romance at 
the end. Illustrated. $2.00 
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Why not help your friends to found 
libraries of their own? Here are books 
of permanent value to give them: 


HEROES OF AVIATION 
By Lawrence La Tourette Driggs 


Résumés of the achievements of famous 
Allied aviators, describing the individuality 
of each as well as his experiences—a record 
of one phase of man’s attempt to make use 
of the air. Illustrated with 20 photographs. 

$2.50 


THE YOUNG FOLK’S 
BOOK OF INVENTION 
By T. C. Bridges 


The story of inventions from the earliest 
days to the present and of our debt to the 
many inventors who made the earth, water, 
and air serve man. With 114 illustrations. 
Romance of Knowledge Series. $2.00 


MAY ALCOTT: A Memoir 


By Caroline Ticknor 


The life story of the youngest of the four 
sisters immortalized in “Little Women”—a 
fitting purchase for this year, the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of Louisa May Alcott’s 
birth. With 12 illustrations. $3.00 


AN AMERICA SAGA 
By Carl Christian Jensen 


A vivid autobiography and interpretation 
of the United States written by a Danish 
immigrant, who worked his way up from a 
casual laborer to teacher and psychologist— 
a rare book on life. With frontispiece. A 
Atlantic Monthly Press Book. $2.50 


MARTIN HYDE, THE 
DUKE’S MESSENGER 
By John Masefield 


The story of an English boy who served 
the Duke of Monmouth in his attempt to 
usurp the throne of James Il—a fine tale by 
the present Poet Laureate of England. With 
8 illustrations. Beacon Hill Bookshelf Edi- 
tion. $2.00 


THE KING’S SPURS 
By Russell Gordon Carter 


The story of a youth of thirteenth-century 
France whose father was killed in the Cru- 
sades, whose lands were taken from him, 
and whose steadfastness helped him to be- 
come a squire and knight. With 7 illustra- 
tions in color. $2.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers Boston 
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Graduation 
Gifts 


that will be Enjoyed for Years 
UUDUUNNUUURDUSUOOEOUUSUOUEDUDOGOUUUEUSEDUGOOUUENOOOGD 


THE PONY 


EXPRESS 
By Arthur Chapman 


The whole exciting story of The Pon 
Express from Aubrey's famous r 
to the arrival of the last Aa. in 
California. _A thrilling colorful pic- 
ture of the Old 

and famous deeds 


Fully Illustrated. 


IGLOO 
By Jane Brevoort Walden 
The aad 


West, famous men 


$3.50 


Of all the in the world none 
ever lived a life so full of adventure 
as IGLOO, Admiral Byrd's spotted 
fox terrier. A grand gift book. 

$2.50 


Fully Illustrated. 


G. P. PUTNAM SONS 
2 W. 45th St., New York 
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Books you will be proud to 
own 


BACK YONDER 


An Ozark Chronicle 
By Wayman Hogue 


This true story of an Ozark moun- 
taineer is a valuable and fascinating 
account of a corner of America which 
time forgot. Wi ts by Howard 
Simon. $3.00 


THE STORY OF 
COMMON THINGS 
By Louis Ehrenfeld 


The romantic story of chemistry as 
revealed in the common things of life, 
told by a distinguished chemist. 
Written simply and clearly. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


YOUR DOGS anv MINE 
By Diana Thorne 


If you love ’ 
oull want 
! A wonderful 
llery of dogs of 
igh and low degree, 
in words and pic 
18 full page 
and over 


100 drawings. $5.00 
MINTON, BALCH & CO. 


2 W. 45th St., New York 

















Song of Sixpence 
(Continued from page 44) 


“Tt’s all right!” said the latter, never mov- 
ing a muscle. “It’s General Valdez, whom I 
think you know. That was another argument 
which I was coming to if I hadn’t had the 
good fortune to appeal to Mr. Corbally’s 
higher nature. I know you have sworn to 
kill me, but I take it that the killer wants 
to have a sporting chance of escape. Well, 
there wouldn’t have been the faintest shadow 
of a chance here. Valdez is at the door, and 
the English police are below. You are brave 
men, I know, but even brave men dislike the 
cold gallows.” 

The knocker fell again. “Let him in, 
Leithen,” I was told, “or he will be damag- 
ing your valuable door. He has not the 
Northern phlegm of you and me and Mr. 
Corbally.” 

A tall man in an ulster, which looked as 
if it covered a uniform, stood on the thresh- 
old. Someone had obscured the lights on 
the landing so that the staircase was dark, 
but I could see in the gloom other figures. 
“President Pelem,” he began. . . . 

“The President is here,” I said. “Quite 
well and in great form. He is entertaining 
two other guests.” 

The General marched to my sitting room. 
I was behind him and did not see his face, 
but I can believe that it showed surprise 
when he recognized the guests. Manuel 
stood sulkily defiant, his hands in his water- 
proof pockets, but Corbally’s light eyes were 
laughing. 

“I think you know each other,” said the 
President graciously. 

Valdez seemed to choke at the sight. 

Excellency, I have—” 

“You have nothing of the kind. These are 
friends of mine for the next two months, and 
Mr. Corbally and I are going to the Grand 
National together. Will you ‘as the good- 
ness to conduct them downstairs and explain 
to the inspector of police below that all has 
gone well and that I am perfectly satisfied, 
and that he will hear from me in the morn- 
ing? 


I looked in at Lady Samplar’s dance as I 
had meant to. Presently I saw a resplendent 
figure arrive—the President, with the ribbon 
of the Gold Star of Bolivar across his chest. 
He was no more the larky undergraduate, but 
the responsible statesman, the father of his 
country. There was a considerable crowd in 
his vicinity when I got near him and he was 
making his apologies to Mollie Nantley. She 
saw me and insisted on introducing me. “I 
so much wanted you two to meet. I had 
hoped it would be at my dinner—but anyhow 
I have managed it.” I think she was a little 
surprised when the President took my hand 
in both of his. “I saw Mr. Leithen play at 
Lords’ in °97,” he said. “I was twelfth man 
for Harrow that year. It is delightful to 
make his acquaintance, I shall never forget 
this meeting.” 

“How English he is!” Mollie whispered to 
me as we made our way out of the crowd. 

They got him next year. They were 
bound to, for in that kind of business you 
can have no real protection. But he managed 
to set his country on its feet before he went 
down ... No, it was neither Manuel nor 
Corbally. I think it was Alejandro the 
Scholar. 


Reprinted from “A Modern Galaxy” 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1930), by permission of 
Mr. Buchan of Messrs. A. P. Watt & Son, 
London. 





BONERS CONTEST 
(For Teachers Only) 














This is the last installment of “boners” that 
will be published this year. 


Paddy Esky is the name of a player that 
beats everybody in the world on the piano. 
He was born in Ireland but isn’t dead yet. 
—Mary Alexine Byrne, Academy of Mt. St. 
Joseph, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Found at conclusion of English test: Eng- 
lish est plenum bullarum. (Evidently trans- 
lated: English is full of bull.)—Mrs. Wil- 
liam Emery Calvert, 1105 North Wheeler 
Street, Plant City, Fla. 


Barter is squatting down on one’s goods to 
sell them.—Grace G. Cary, Alexandria, South 
Dakota, High School. 


An American must either be born in Amer- 
ica or neutralized—Helen Marie Holfinger, 
213 South High Street, Covington, Ohio. 


In the spring the fish ? up the river to 
spoon.—E. Esther Smith, Le Roy, Illinois. 


A Latin word has as many syllables as it 
has valves and diptongs.—E£stella Witmer, 
Washington Township High School, Waynes- 
boro, Pa. 


Tele eeeeeaeele 


A BOOKSTORE 
AT YOUR ELBOW 








Telephone 


for any book 
of any publisher 
on all subjects 
in all languages. 


Pre 


BRENTANO’S 


Booksellers to the World 


1 West 47th St., New York 
BRyant 9-5700 


Chicago Cleveland Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Washington 


eee eee 
EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
coloring photographs. 


PRA ED i We 

lo le 

Sesto gon by our ant cuphe Phate Geler 

Se See Write 
Particulars Free Book to-day. 

The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
869 Hart Building, Toronto, Can, 











Suggestions to Teachers of English and Literature Classes 


By MONICA D. RYAN 
Instructor in English, Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, New York 


Cover Design and Frontispiece (Page 6) 

The vogue of the woodcut and the linoleum 
block is steadily gaining. Can you account 
for it? To what subjects and treatment does 
each medium lend itself? What beauty is 
inherent in a fine woodcut? Study the cover 
design carefully. Note the details. What 
quality dominates the picture? 

The art of the photographer finds expres- 
sion in the frontispiece. What is there to 
interest the artist in Greece in these Acropo- 
lis temples? Find poems which describe the 
beauty and appeal of Greece. Study the 
photographs in Eyes on Russia by Margaret 
Bourke-White (Simon & Schuster, N. Y.) for 
full realization of the beauty the camera can 
achieve. 


Facing a Lean Future (Page 7) 

What constructive suggestions does this 
article offer? Do they appeal to you? Why 
or why not?’ What is the tone of the article? 
What is your response? Taking some point 
touched upon in the article, discuss it, adding 
corroborative material of your own or frankly 
disagreeing with the writer. These statements 
invite discussion: 

1. You must find your own place in the 
sun. 

2. Education, in the broadest sense, is still 
our best hope of salvation. 

3. Explore the possibilities of manual as 
well as mental work. 

4. This general tendency toward deflation 
may not be entirely a disadvantage. At least 
it starts us out face to face with reality. 


Poetry Corner (Page 18) 

What popular fallacy regarding poets and 
writers does Lizette Woodworth Reese’s ex- 
perience reveal? What facts in her life in any 
way explain her art? Why is she called a 
“gentle poet”? What quality does she believe 
animates all true poetry? What is her criti- 
cism of much of our modern poetry? Find 
poems which justify this criticism. 

Read the poems reprinted here. What is 
the poet’s mood in “Tears”? What experi- 
ence gave rise to it? What is the dominant 
figure of speech in the poem? What lines ap- 
peal to you for their beauty of picture, of 
sound, of phrasing? Explain the reference to 
Homer, to David. What type of poem is this? 

What phrases sketch the personality of the 
second wife? of the first? How do the two 
women differ? Why does the second wife 
feel both safe and strange? Sketch more 
fully the personality of the husband. 


Sing a Song of Sixpence (Page 9) 

Very early in this story the author states 
his theme. What is it? Note how simply and 
naturally it is introduced. Is the interest in 
this story centered in plot, character, or set- 
ting? Prove your point. What qualities in 
the characters make them story material? 
Outline the steps in the progress of the plot. 
Where does the action of the story really 
start? Where does the turning point occur? 
What touches give reality to the story? Why 
is it necessary in this story to emphasize 
these? What elements of surprise, irony, and 
humor delight the reader? How does the 
writer achieve unity in his story? Does he 
prove his point? 

Try your hand at testing your classmates’ 
comprehension of the story. Prepare a true- 
false or a completion test on the facts of the 
story. If you enjoy stories of modern London, 
read “If I Was a Bloomin’ Peer”, and “Mr. 
Nobody”, both by Lewellyn Hughes. 

In what sense may John Buchan be called 
a “lesser Stevenson”? What qualities of per- 
sonality make him an interesting person? In 


what way is he a man of many gifts? Read 
and report upon one of his historical novels. 


Naulahka, the American Home of Kipling 
(Page 11) 


This article is interesting for its informa- 
tion and for its method of composition. What 
general impression does the picture of Kip- 
ling’s home leave with the spectator? What 
qualities about it are stressed? What gen- 
eral information that is interesting does the 
article give? 

If you are a writer on the staff of your 
school paper, you will note with interest the 
journalistic method employed by the author 
of this article. Note the clever interweaving 
of narration and description, the way in 
which interest in a literary shrine is built up 
through human interest in the countryside, 
neighbors of the great man, history of the 
town, etc. Note how the reader’s interest in 
Kipling is transferred to interest in Mrs. 
Freeman, and the village of Brattleboro. 

In the same manner, describe a literary or 
historic shrine which you have visited. Be 
careful not to be too narrative and personal 
in your account; focus interest on the shrine, 
the surroundings, etc. Bring in any related 
material which will add interest. 


Young Readers of Today and Yesterday 
(Page 13) 

Make a careful precis of this article. What 
is the writer’s central thought? By what 
means does he develop it? Find a statement 
which interests you. Do you agree or disagree 
with the author? Support your views by ade- 
quate illustration and example. 

In gay or serious tone write an essay on: 
My Changing Literary Tastes, Books I Should 
Like To Reread, Dusting the Bookcase, Mag- 
azine Fiction, Subway Bookstalls, My Neigh- 
bor’s Taste in Reading. 


Gamaliel Bradford (Page 15) 

What other great biographer has recently 
died? For what reasons is Gamaliel Bradford 
called great? Read and report upon one of 
his biographies. Read and report on a biog- 
raphy by Lytton Strachey, by Andre Maurois. 
How does modern biography differ in style 
and material from that of an older day? Ex- 
plain clearly Mr. Bradford’s method. 

Read carefully the suggestions given in 
Mrs. Becker’s department As One Reader to 
Another on biographies worth reading. Re- 
member, it has been well said “Fiction 
—- palls, but biography never grows 
stale.” 


The Round Table for Creative Youth 
(Page 16) 
The Round Table is worth our interest. 
Two essays especially challenge our atten- 
tion. “Grandmother” shows distinct power 
on the part of the author. Can you say in 
what that power consists? How has the writer 
characterized her grandmother, her father, 
herself? What is the mood expressed in the 
last paragraph? Write a careful critique of 
this essay. In contrast, there is “I Shall Rock 
a Cradle”. Wherein lies its charm? What 
compensates for its slightness? What revela- 
tion of the writer’s personality does it give? 
What makes the old story of Dido ever 
new? What is the poet’s mood? What can 
you see to praise in her poem? 


A Word a Day 


Add the following words to your vocabu- 
lary: cappella, commination (N), psychog- 
rapher, juvenile, outmoded, scrivener, acid, 
phlegm, kirk, cayenne, wastrel, fragment, 
eclipsed, lineage, dogging. 
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“I Made this Wallet for Dad!” 


“I'M going to give it to him for his birthday! 

Easy? Sure! Toebe took care of me on the 
leather, pattern (that’s free) and everything I 
needed. And I’m going to make plenty more 
things, too, for myself and for birthday and 
Christmas gifts.” 


“You can all do just as I did . . . send a dime to Toebe 
and you'll get a generous-sized piece of leather for a 
surprise item in leathercraft, together with a big catalog 
telling you of all the fine things you can make in leather. 
Send for it now . . . get your sample, and make up your 
leather item to show ‘the gang’ right away!” 


TOEBE LEATHERCRAFT 


| CHAS. A. TOEBE, 149 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
| Enclosed find 10c (stamp or coin). Please send me 

your “surprise leathercraft item" and catalog show- | 

| ing all of the fine things which I can make in | 

leather. | 

! 


YOUR NAME 
| ADDRESS 


“TEACHERS 


"When You Come to New York™"} 


You will enjoy staying at the new 
Forrest Hotel, located in the heart 
of Times Square, one block from 
Roxy’s and leading theatres. Close to 
the shopping district, R. R. terminals 
and many places of interest. 

300 large, airy rooms, each with pri- 
vate bath, shower, circulating ice 


water and Radio. 
$#) 50 up 
DOUBLE 











$#) 50 up 
SINGLE 


Beautifully Furnished 
2-Room Suites - - and up 
For good food, an intimate atmos- 
phere, and low prices, dine in the 
popular MIRROR ROOM Restaurant. 
No extra charge for 
meals served in room. 

NEW 


FORREST HOTEL 


West 49th St. - - Just Off Broadway 
James A. Fioop, Manager 


“as 











Atlantic City’s 
Newest 
Boardwalk 
Hotel 


Gen esa 


vvvvvvvv 


> Five Hundred Rooms with Sea 

> Water Baths—American and Euro- 

. pean Plans. Also Beautifully Fur- 

. nished Housekeeping Apartments 

with Complete Hotel Service by the 
week, month or year. 





SEA WATER SWIMMING POOL 
MARINE SUN DECK 
TURKISH BATHS 





Reduced Rates in Force 





. A heavy 
motor does not drag it. Each 
designed for speed and comfort . . . built to 


Write for free catalog illustrating many models (as 
low as $90). S types; big, fast, all-wood, sea- 
worthy boats for family use. Also dinghies; rowboats; 
7 Old Town Canoe Co., 326 Middle St., Old 

‘own, 


“Old Town Boats” 


Glorious Days’ $ 
Vacation in 
New York for... 


Here’s the greatest value in hotel history! 
Choose any 8 days you wish—the year 
*round—and come to the beautiful, new 
Hotel Plymouth for a real vacation! 3 
days of fun, interest, enjoyment—all for 
$10 complete. . . . 


INCLUDES EVERYTHING 


Best room accommodations 

Fine meals, served in main dining room 
Mebtecsing trip around New York 
Admission to famous Roxy Theatre 
View of city from famous Chrysler Tower 


A FINE HOTEL! 


In the heart of the theatre district. Every 
room with bath, shower, circulating ice 
water, and radio. 


ask your tourist agency or write direct 
Single —$2.50 $3.00 $3.50 
Double—$4.00 $4.50 $5.00 











HOTEL PLYMOUTH 


WEST 49th STREET—-Just off Broadway 
Swney J. MitcHEeELL, Managing Director 























OUTSTANDING 
BEACHFRONT VALUE 
Rooms with meals—as low as 
8 SPECIAL 

5 Daily WEEKLY 
Sun decks where bouillon is served 
morning. Cuisine fa for superiority 
Ocean water piped to all bathe. 

Garage on 
New in construction. 


1873 o's soriuble 1932 














A SMART HOTEL IN ATLANTIC CITY 


ST. CHARLES 
ENTIRE BLOCK ON THE BOARDWALK 


~* Bates; facilities and atmospliere ideal for meet- 
ings of education associations. 





Suggestions for Social Studies Classes 
By JOHN J. JENKINS 
Chairman, Social Studies Department, Bronxville (New York) High School 


The Eyes of the World Upon the Far East 
(Page 20) 


Before we can read Dr. Rugg’s article in- 
telligently it is essential that the geography 
involved be understood in order that the 
proper distance relationships be established. 
We should be able to locate China, Japan, 
Siberia, Manchuria, Tientsin, Shanghai, 
Vladivostok, Canton, Hongkong, Wei-hai- 
wei, Shantung, and Korea. 

It has been stated that the most recent 
wars have been due to economic rather than 
political, social, or religious reasons. Do you 
believe this statement to be true in the pres- 
ent Sino-Japanese Controversy? A good way 
to arrive at a conclusion would be to list the 
reasons for and against this statement as 
found in Dr. Rugg’s article and other sources 
of information. 

A debate as to the justness of Japan’s ac- 
tions in regard to China might be worth 
while. The following will be found to have a 
great amount of information on the matter. 
The Foreign Policy Association Information 
Service Bulletins, Fa VI, No. 16, “The 
Re-Orientation of Japan’s Foreign Policy”, 
Volume VII, No. 21, “Basic Treaty Issues in 
Manchuria Between Japan and China”; and 
the Luncheon Discussion Pamphlets No. 36 
and 79 dealing with “The Conflict of Policies 
in China”, and “Manchuria”. The address of 
the Foreign Policy Association is 18 East 41st 
Street, New York City. The New York Office 
of the Japanese National Committee of the 
International Chamber of Commerce has 
issued two interesting pamphlets, “The Pres- 
ent Manchurian Tangle”, which deals with 
the Japanese Government Declarations of 
September 14, and Octobet 16, 1931, as well 
as Japan’s reply to the League Council on 
November 6 of the same year. Editorials from 
such papers as the New York Times, the New 
York Herald Tribune, and the London Times 
are also quoted. The second pamphlet, 
“Background of the Shanghai Trouble”, dis- 
cusses the International Settlement, the neu- 
tralization proposals, the Chinese boycott, 
Japan’s objections to its use, in addition to 
Japanese diplomacy and action. The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 960 University Avenue, 
New York City, publishes The Reference 
Shelf, one booklet of which deals with China 
and Japan. This booklet is a series of re- 
prints of selected article briefs, bibliog- 
raphies, debates, and study outlines. 


Facing a Lean Future (Page 7) 


Read this editorial carefully. It has a defi- 
nite message—two in fact. Can you find 
them? This may take some trouble, but it 
will be well worth your while. What do you 
propose to do about this situation for your- 
selves and for the world? If you do not 
analyze your capabilities, your interests, and 
use your time to good advantage now, you 
are not doing your bit. 


The Photographer in Greece (Page 6) 


Greece is a country with a great and his- 
toric past. At one time Athens, one of the 
Greek city-states, ruled the Agean Sea dis- 
trict. The frontispiece will give you some 
idea of how Athens used the money obtained 
from the members of the Delian League 
which she converted into her empire. 

Most of you know the kind of education 
you are receiving as far as subjéct matter and 
objectives are concerned. in Greece there 
were two leading states with differing educa- 
tional objectives and subject. matter, Spafta 
and Athens, Can you point out the li 
and differences as compared with our eduda- 


tional objectives and subject matter require- 
ments? Try it, you Ancient History students. 


The Declaration of Independence (Page 24) 


Most of us like to play the réle of impor- 
tant personages. Here is an opportunity for 
the members of your class, by dramatizing 
the meetings of the Second Continental Con- 

ress during the period June 7-July 4, 1776. 
ch member of the class will impersonate as 
far as possible a member of the Congress. 
This of course involves a bit of research in 
order to determine how the man you are im- 
personating acted, but that should not prove 
too difficult. If your school is equipped with 
a 16 or 35 mm. motion picture projector, the 
Chronicles of America photoplay, “Declara- 
tion of Independence” in three reels, which 
deals with the story of the events preceding 
the Declaration and characterizations of the 
reat men of the day, will prove worth seeing. 
his picture is historically accurate as to cos- 
tuming, language, and action. It is distrib- 
uted by the Yale University Press Film Serv- 
ice, 386 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


An Eyewitness at the Geneva Conference 
(Page 19) 


Before we read this article it would be most 
desirable to examine “The Draft Treaty for 
the World Disarmament Conference”, Volume 
VII, No. 25, a Foreign Policy Association 
bulletin. This will give the necessary back- 
grounds for a more thorough understanding 
of the situation as outlined in Roland Sharp’s 
article. 

An excellent opportunity is afforded for an 
analysis of the viewpoints of the various na- 
tions participating, with special consideration 
as to why each of these nations stands for 
what it does. This analysis may take the form 
of reports, either group or individual, in addi- 
tion to teacher or pupil-led discussions. 


News of the Fortnight (Pages 27-31) 


Those of you who have teachers who have 
not been taking advantage of the Educational! 
Subscription Service of the New York Times 
should do so. Each week advance announce- 
ments of special and feature articles, edi- 
torials, and significant book reviews to be 
included in the following Sunday’s New York 
Times are sent those teachers who desire it. 
Simply write the New York Times Educa- 
tional Subscription Service, Times Annex, 
New York City, requesting the advance an- 
nouncement. This is of particular value to 
those teachers who stress current affairs, and 
recent books on matters of class interest. 

The primaries continue and the Demecratic 
nomination appears likely to go to Roosevelt 
with Ex-Governor Smith of New York threat- 
ening to upset the Democratic apple-cart at 
any time. Should the convention meet and be 
unable to decide on Roosevelt, who do you 
believe would be their most likely choice? 
There are several possibilities. Which do you 
consider the best possible nominee? Why? 
In what past campaigns have either the Dem- 
ocrats or Republicans ruined their chances 
by a split in the party? Do you believe his- 
tory will repeat in the case of the Democrats? 

Various European countries have suffered 
from inflation of their currency systems. We 
have such a danger further gg | our 
financial skies which are already darkened 
by difficulty in balancing the budget. Keep 
track of the Bonus Bill, and the efforts of the 
President and Congress to balance the 
budget. On the sane settlement of these two 
matters may hang the economic balance of 
the United States. 
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